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DUCATIONAL INSTITUTE— 


Mr. GRIFFITH continues to prepare for Universities, Military 
> _ Schools, Professional and Commercial life.—Redlands, 


BLACKHE SATH.—At this Establishment for 
imited number, YOUNG LADIES receive a very SUPERIOR 

EDUCATION, with liberal board. Masters of distinguished talent attend. 

The house is most beautifully situate. The highest Testimonials given 

from the parents of — 

Address “ A. C.” 1, Upper St. Germain's-terrace, Blackheath, Kent. 


Af ARGATE.—GROVE-HOUSE PREPARA- 
TORY, COMMERCIAL, and CLASSICAL ACADEMY, 8t. 
Peter's, Margate. The si ion of this nt is singularly 
onducive to health. Every object of parental solicitude is sincerely 
tudied, and ee Principal secks A. / every inducement kindness can 
uggest to and in all cases refers 
othe parents of t those intrusted to ‘his care. References, &c. forwarded 


on application. 
Ls nl 
RIGHTON.—There are THREE 
VACANCIES in a First-class Establishment for YOUNG 
LADIES, where the number fs limited to Twelve. The house is spacious, 
healthily situate close to the sea. The domestic arrangements are in 
every respect those of a private family. Eminent Professors attend for 
the accomplishments. French and German by resident foreign 
Governesses. References to the Clergy and parents of pupils. 
For terms (which are inclusive), address the Misses BERNCASTEL, 
ll, Portland-place, farine-parade, Brighton. 


PRIVATE READINGS, LESSONS, and 


assistance in Literary Translations from the German, French, 
Italian, and English, interchangeably, by a Foreign Professor of great 
experience in tuition and in translations. 
iis as to character and ability. 
ddress Madlle. WAGNER, Rodwell's Library, 46, New Bond-street. 




















References to distinguished | 


R. ALTSCHUL, EXAMINER of MODERN | 


LANGUAGES and LITERATURE to the Royal College of 
ors, Members of the Philological Society, London, gives Lessons 
in GERMAN, ITALIAN, and FRENCH. 


Pupils have the option of | 


studying TWO Languages in the same Lesson, or in alternate Les- | 


sons, at their own, or at the Doctor's residence, No. 2, Chandos-street, 


Cavendish- square. 
O AUTHORS and to STUDENTS 
GERMAN, FRENCH, and ITALIAN. A Foreign Professor, 
greatly experienced in TRANSLATIONS and in TUITION, offers 
INSTRUCTION and ASSISTANCE in literary and scientific transla- 
tions to pupils of all ages and capacities. 





of | 


Terms and references to distinguished pupils sent on applying by 


—. or personally, to Mad. WAGNER, 14, Mount-street, Grosvenor- 


NAVIGATION .—Under the patronage of the | 
| NEW PIANOFORTE DUETS, of a Popular | 
NAUTICAL | @ 


Admiralty, East India Company, Trinity-house, and the prin- 

cipal Ocean Steam Naviga'ion Companies. 

MRS. JANET TAYLOR’S 

ACADEMY, 104, Minories, Lenten, for aR in NAVIGATION, 

&., , YOUNG GENTLEMEN destined for the Sea. Terms forwarded on 
post free. 


ILITARY TUITION.—Lieutenant-Colonel 

ANSTRUTHER RECEIVES, as members of his family a 

pos geet of CANDIDATES for COMMISSIONS in the ARMY, 

by ex ma ay prepares in the various branches 

ri way required by her Majes i Lie Colonel 

as received eonaieten to refer parties requiring further 

iene to the parents of pupils now in the army, who have been 
entrusted to his care.—4, Chepstow Villas, Bayswater. 


STON-PARK SCHOOL, Wellington- 

House, Weston-super-Mare, Somerset. The Rev. JOSEPH 
HOPKINS, Proprietor. 

W. ODELL ELWELL, Esq., Examiner. 
A. SCHMID, Esq., Professor ef Languages. 
A. COMER, Esq., Artist. 
Messrs. ROBINSON and CHAPMAN, Assistants. 

A superior Education, comprising English, French, German, Latin, 
Greek, Drawing, Music, and poe Big may be received on moderate 
~ rn in the best part of this very healthy, accessible, and improving 


UFFOLK-HOUSE, Porchester- terrace. — A 


Clergyman (M.A. Oxon) desires to make known to parents, 
guardians, and physicians who have considered Westbourne-grove low 
end damp, that he has removed with his family and pupils to the 
above superior premises and poetic. For the accommodation of the 
residents in this excellent neighbourhood the Principal has consented to 

RECEIVE a few ADDITIONAL LITTLE BOYS to share the IN- 
STRUCTION and daily table of the pupils permanently under his 
charge. Immediate attention will be given to application by letter, but 


4 personal inspection and interview is alw ays preferred. ay alae 

ERUCATION. — The Rev. THOMAS 
HOWARTH, B.A. (late of St. John’s College, Cambridge) 

RECEIVES PUPILS at Broom-bank House, near Sheffield, to be 


Educated for the Universities, and for Professional and Commercial 
pursaits. The terms, in addition to Writing, Arithmetic, and a 

















thorough English Education, include instruction in Greek, Latin, and | 


French Literature ; also in Euclid, Algebra, and the higher branches 
of Mathematics. Hebrew, German, Drawing, &c., on the usual terms. 
The House is pleasantly situated in the suburbs, within an easy 
distance of the town, _ the Botanical Gardens, and is well adepted 
for edacational purpose: 
an Be Rev. T. How ARTH begs to observe that he has had considerable 
nce in tuition, having held high situations in the Bristol and 
other Colleges. 


gt COMMERCIAL EDUCATION.— 
ee oo HOUSE, ae 3} miles from London: 
© i by J. WILLIAMS, M.A. This establish- 
ment is caaeet to Educate young Gentlemen for Commercial pursuits, 
%” Seon” that their services may be immediately available on leav- 
The course of studies embraces a sound knowledge of the 
tals, French, and German languages (taught by natives), Jinglish 
French correspondence, merchants’ accounts, bookkeeping, a 
superior style of penmanship ad: to business, and the whole 
Toutine of the counting-house. The health and cheerfulness of the 
pupils are promoted by active out-door exercise, the daily use of the 
bath, 1 ventilation, unlimited diet of the best quality, and by 
combining the comforts and kindness of home with school discipline 
and regularity of habits. The play-ground, pleasure-grounds, and 
* garden occupy three acres of ground. tures on chemistry 
the arts and sciences. No co ‘al punishment. Terms 25 guineas. 

N. ee half-year is reckoned from the time of entrance. 


NOTICE. IMPORTANT to WRITERS in 

of the ington, who INTEND to PUBLISH.—On the 

free) to Mr. WILLIAM SHOBERL, 

Uterary Agent, ray, ae mm dviser, 44, Beaufort-street, Chelsea, 

See i tn ‘ost-office Order for 10s. 6d. yable to him at 

Saeae —— Letter of Advice on every point 

N.B.—Mr. m2 has had ap’ ay da enn 

| eae d bert iooieen, “my which he has prepared for publication 

Wany pape ett omg time. He may also be personally 
e as above, on the same terms. 























| Gollmick, 4s; 


} bound in cloth, 8s. 
| great number of origina! copyright pieces contained in it, 


HE 

Inscribed to the Disciples of Hahnemann by BELL A smo A. 

Price 2s. 6d. The CONINGSBY MARCH. Price 2s. “Original and 

spirited."—Review. Just published by JEWELL and LeTcnrorp, 17, 
Soho-square. Forwarded by post, free. 


HE ROCHESTER POLKA, by CALLCOTT 


with (ad. lib.) Cornet ac companiment, elegantly illustrated. 
Postage free 2s.6d. The melody of this Polka is extremely “a 
and the time for dancing exceedingly well marked. Band Parts, 

HAMMOND, 9% New Bond-street 

Your PARTING SONG: Ballad, 

FRANK ROMER. Just published, price 2s., postage free. 
“The song that created the greatest enthusiasm of the audier was 
aballad by Frank Romer, “Your Parting Song;” and it is cates 
one of the best by that talented composer.” —Musical Review. 
HAMMOND, 9, New Bond-street. 


by 


ust publishe ad. 


—D2 THE PRE TTY DAISIES COME 
FAR? The Words by A. E. A.; the Music by GEORGE 
JEFFERYS. An exceeding’y pretty Ballad, which, from its graceful 
simplicity, will doubtless become a favourite. 

Lendon: CHARLES JEFFERYS, 21, Soho-square 


T ‘ N’ TIA y 
DU CHANT APPLIQL E Al 
PIANO; or, the Art of Singing applied to the Piano. By 8. 
THALBERG. Melodious subjects from ancient and modern composers, 
transcribed for the Pianoforte, with Preface by 8S. THALBERG. Nos. 
1 to 12, each 3s. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 


LA RT 


201, Regent-street. 
AWAY TO HEAVEN.—“ Joyful, 

joyful Spring.”—“ The Spring and the Summer both are past. - 
“ Say, my heart, can this be love." By W. VINCENT WALLACE. 

“ These four songs, within the compass of a moderate mezzo-soprano 
voice, are among the best English songs that have been published.” 
Athenaeum, Nov. 1%h. 

CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., Regent-street, London. 
NE LW COMPOSITIONS by VOSS.—FOUR 
7 GRAND FANTASIAS, 4s. each—1. Rigoletto. 2. Luisa Miller. 
3. Linda diChamouni. 4. La Sonnambula. 

TEW COMPOSITIONS by OESTEN.— 

4 POPULAR FANTASIAS for PIANOFORTE, 3s. each. 1. Rigo 
letto. 2. Luisa Mille 3. La Battaglia di Legnano. 4. Linda di 
Chamouni. 5. La Sonnambula. 

NEW COMPOSITIONS by NORDMANN.— 
a Rigoletto Galop di Bravura, 3s. solo, 4s. duet; the Nun's 
Prayer, Second Edition, 3s.; the Ghost Scene, Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 
La Donna e Mobile, 3s. solo, 4s. duet; Alvar’s Greek March, 2s. 6d. 
solo, 4s. duet. 


Alvar's 
Belisario by 


character:—La Donna e Mobile by Nordmann, 4s. ; 
Greek March, 4s.; Rigoletto Galop by Nordmann, 4s. ; 
Konigsberg Polka, 3s. 
BOOSEY and SONs, 


ORATORIOS.—IMPERIAL o¢ RAVOE 
R OBERT COCKS and Co.’s 
/ OCTAVO EDITIONS (The 
RJOS, &c.—Messiah, 6s. 6d. ; The Creation, 4s. 6d.; and Samson, by Dr. 
CTarke, 6s. Israelin Egypt, and Alexander's Feast, just ready for issue. 
Judas Maccabeus, and the rest of the series, 
The whole arranged by JOHN BISHOP, of Cheltenham. These edi 
tions have been by some humourist or other called imitations. The 
public are invited to compare the imitations with the so-called originals 
and to decide and choose accordingly. 
London: ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Burlington-street, Music 
ublishers (by spec ial appointment) to the Queen. 


28, Holles-stre et 


FIFTY-SIX GL EES, MADR IG ALS, &ce 

OBERT COCKS and Co.’s HANDBOOK 
of GLEES, PART-SONGS, MADRIGALS, &c. Edited by 
JOSEPH WARREN. Quarto, 50 numbers, 2d. each; or in 1 volume, 
Sesides the elegance of the selection, and the 
this work is 
universally preferred to others of the same class, on account of its 

convenient size and its large clear type. 
London: ROBERT COCKS and Co., 
to the Queen. Specimen pages grams and postage free. 


PRESEN YTED GRATIS and POSTAGE 
FREE. “SPECIMEN PAGES of ROBERT COCKS and Co.'s 
POPULAR EDITIONS of the ORATORIOS,” &c 
“This publication we consider most judicious, as it will satisfy the 
doubts of those who naturally enough wonder how it is possible to 


produce such priceless works at the low figure for which they are an- | 


Edition, with 


for 


plain, 


Post 4to. 


nounced. One glance, however, will satisfy the most sceptical that 
they are not only the cheapest, but the best editions extant,” &« 
London: ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Burlington-street, 
Publishers to the Queen 
} rT AMILTON’S 
The Fiftieth, or Jubilee 
Four new Exercises, composed by CARL CZERNY, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Weigl; revised, enlarged, improved, and 
fingered throughout by Carl Czerny. Large music folio. Sixty pages, 
London: ROBERT Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, 
lishers to the Queen To be had of all Musicsellers and Books« llers 
NIEW and POPULAR 
YOUNG.—SIXTY AMUSING SONGS for Little 
7" he YOUNG SINGER'S BOOK of SONGS. 
Post 4to. gilt boards, 5s.; plain, 3s. 6d. r 
JRED SONGS. 
elegantly bound, : Nps 3s. 6d. : 
SY ROUN ‘DS and CATCHE Price 1s. 
Leadon: 
row; JEFFERYS, 21 A, Soho-square. 
TJ ARMONIUMS in Oak, at 7/. 10s. each, with 
have just received a consignment of HARMONIUMS in Ouk and Ma- 
hogany Cases, which they are enabled to offer at 7/. 10s. and 8é. 8s. ; 
Stops, 35 to 45 guineas: sixteen Stops, 60 guineas. 
= Royal Musica) Repository, 48, Che apside. 


Vide Port of Portsmouth Guardian, Feb. 6, 1854 
MODERN 

for the PIANOFRTE. 
Edition, and additional Lessons selected from the 
price 4 

MUSIC the 
2%, pianoforte accompaniment. Small 4tv. gilt boards, 4s.; 
SELECTION of SAC 
LONGMAN, aginst GREEN, and LONGMANS, 

four Octaves, F F to F. Mees. KEITH, PROWSE, and Co. 

and, with five Octaves, at 10/. 10s., 11/. Ils., and 120. 12s.; with twelve 





after the most approved designs of modern and antique furniture, in 
Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French walnut-tree, &c., from 25 
upwards, at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho, and CHAPPELL ‘3, 
50, New Bond-street. No connexion with any other House of the same 
name, 


HOMEOPATHIC QUADRILLES. | 


| part of her apprenticeship at Dressmaking. 


rrom | G?L?, 


| tion, 


STANDARD | 


People’s Editions) of the ORATO- | 


in active preparation. | m 
| superior to every other form of Camera, from its capability of Elon- 


New Burlington-. treet, Publishers | 
| honour of submitting to her Majesty 


in 
| officers on the quarter-deck of the 


INSTRUCTIONS | 


expressly for this | 
works of Haydn, | 
| lined throughout with le 


Pub- | 
| fect as at first, ready to be refilled, and this } 


Singers, with | 


| 
| app i a on 
L 


Paternoster- | 


| the requirements of house hol 1 econ 


and ALLISON beg to solicit an | 
Snes of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured | 


5 Guineas | 


TTA’ r Yr Naat ~ wv xr 
Ss. UATION WANTED.—To CLERGYMEN. 
A young person (aged 22), the daughter of a farmer, recently 
eased, is desirous of a Situation as YOUNG LADIES’ MAID, 
E MAID, or PARLOUR MAID in a small family. Has served 
tespectable references 
can be given 
Address “ J. B. 


"114, Great College-street, Camden Town, London. 


(0c HIN CHINA FOW LS. — Any Clergyman 


wishing to possess or present to an indu strious Cotts ager a pair of 
these Fowls may hear of some at very low prices by applying to “ T. P."* 


Middleton Stoney, Bicester. 


pl sEASURE BOAT WANTED, 

hand, for a pond in a gentleman's park. 

Address, stating size, state of repair, and lowest price, to “C. E."” 
CRITIC Office, 29, Essex- street. 


“PHEASANTS—WANTED to to 
PURCHASE, a Pair of Gold Pheasants. 
stating age and price, “D.C. L.,” Criri 
Essex-street. 


KF LOWER ROOTS.—The Advertiser is 

desirous of PURCHASING TWO or THREE SACKSFULL of 
the common herbaceous plants of cottage and other gardens, as poly- 
anthus, phlox, auricula, peony, carnations, campanulas, and such 
like. Gentlemen desirous of thinning their gardens of surplus 


second- 


Address, Office, 29, 


| plants are reque sted to state price per sackfull, to 
*C. 


W.,” CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand 





“DVERTISEMENTS inserted in the 


4 Brighton and Sussex papers, and General Commissions for 
Brighton and vicinity executed with dispatch, upon moderate terms. 
T. M. FEIST, Commission- egent. Office, 55}, West-street, Brighton. 


* > 

\HEAP BOOKS.—CHEAP MUSIC.—A 

J discount of 2d. in 1s. on Books, and 4d. in Is. on Masic, is taken 
off the published prices for cash, by PEARSON and SON, 36, Bishops- 
gate Within. Country Orders despatched the same day, and Music in 
any quantity sent free by post for 6d. A great variety of Bibles, 
Prayers, Church Services, &c., at the lowest prices.— Please write your 
order distinct, and give, where practicable, Publishers’ names. 


TEW and CHOICE BOOKS.—AIll the BEST 
+ NEW WORKS may be had in succession from MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY by every Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum ; 
and by all first-class Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards. 

Book Societies, Town Librarians, and Literary Institutions supplied 
on Moderate Terms. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 

CHARLES & DWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford-street. 


AND THE PUBLIC 


ER. 
Printer, 1483, Fenchurch- 
street, City, begs to draw attention to his large assortment of 
Type for Sermons, Books, Pamphlets, and Jobbing of every descrip- 
and assures his friends they may rely upon great neatnesa, 
punctuality, and moderate charges 
*,* C. D. would be glad to treat for the Printing of a Magazine or 
~eriodical. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS.—Orrewt11’s 


REGISTERED DOUBLE-BODIED FOLDING CAMERA is 


TO CLERGY MEN, MERCHA: 


(1, DAWson, 
/@ 


. av THORS, 
LLY. 


gation or Contraction to any focal adjustment, its extreme portability, 
and its adaptation for taking either Views or Portraits. 
Every description of Camera, Slides, or Tripod Stands, 


may be 


| obtained at his MANUFACTORY, 24, Charlotte-terrace, Barnsbury- 


road, Islington. 
New Inventions, Models, &c. made to order or from drawings. 


TESTMINSTER ABBEY OR VICTORY. 
NELSON at the BATTLE of ST. VINCENT. 
LEGGATT, AYWARD, and LEGGATT beg to inform their patrons 
and friends that T. Jones Be 
NELSON RECEIVING the 


rker’s last grand historical PICTURE of 
SWORDS from the Vanquished Officers on 
the quarter-deck of the San Josef, on the memorable 14th of February, 
1797, at the battle of St. Vincent, is NOW ON VIEW at their Gallery 
79, Cornhill. 


Court Circular, Nov. 24, 1853.—Windsor.—“ Measrs. Leggatt had the 
and his Royal Highness Prince 
of Nelson receiving the swords of t 


San Josef after the battle of 


Albert, Barker's painting 
Vincent.’ 

In consequence of the unfavourable state of the weather, the picture 
is exhibited by = ght, and may be viewed from ten till six. 


TO 2 ALL BAD WRITE RS. ae -atronised by 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. Mr. T. H. CARST AIRS 
continues to give LESSONS to Ladies and Gentlemen in his highly 
improved method of WRITING, enabling all those who require it to 
obtain a command and freedom seldom (if ever) equalled. Prospec- 
tuses of terms, &c. may be had at the establishment, $1, Lombard-street, 
City 
QTEPHEN S PATENT 
h PENCILS.—A new kind of EVER-POINTED PENCIL 
re quiring no cu tting, as the | 
to the point by a novel, easy, and ingenious contrive» 
nomical than even the wood pencil, which is destroyed as used, wherea 
in these pencils the lead only is consumed, the nencil remaining as } 
required only at long in- 
Manufactured and sold by the proprietor, HENRY STEPHENS 


and by all stationers. 





PROPELLING 


in Woon, 


tervals. 
54, Stamford-street, Blackfriars’-road ; 


Sih. L LS, &¢e.—R. DAMON, of 
Dorset, supplies (¢ fine Specimens of 
correctly nam ed several 

; 200 ditto, 62. 6s 

Ir ife rior Specime ns at half the 
Specimens forwarded by pos 
BELS for BRITISH SHELLS Improv ed Dredges for 


Wsrmourn, 
BRITISH 


of each, 


lections of 
100 spec * 

; 300 ditto, 
above 


yntainin 
122 12s 
prices Printed List sent on 
lecting 
She ils. “ 
An interesting SUITE of LAND and FRESHWATER SHELLS, 
recently named, from Western Africa. 30 Species, 
BRITISH FOSSILS—Saurian remains— Pent 
Shells, &c. characteristic of the Blue Lias and 
Lists ef recent Shells, British and Foreign, for label 
Also Labels for British Fossil Shells, with their Strata 


ht RNISH YOUR HOUSE 
ARTICLES—THEY are the CHEAT 
DRAY, and Co's Furnishing LIST of A 


Ophbiura Fish 
litic Strata 
at 3d. per 100. 





with the BEST 
n the EXD.—DEANE, 
rICL 1 Ss, emp siully adapted to 

y had gratuitously upen 
application, or forwarded by post free leading 
articles from all the various departments of their establishment, and is 
calculated greatly to facilitate purchasers in the select f their goods. 
It enumerates the different descriptions of Fenders, Fire-irona, Table 
Cutlery, Spoons, Deanean and Electroplated Goods, Tea-services, Lamps, 
Brass and Copper Goods, Articles in Britannia-metal. Pewter, and Tin, 
Baths, Brushes, Turnery, &c. &e.—!'EANE, DRAY, and Co. (opening te 
the Monument), London-bridge Established A.D. 1700. 


"EST 


This } ist € aa races the 





THE CRITIC, 


[Frs. 15 





Just published 





Subjects. 


+ wea ° pw 
‘ONNETS on Various By R. W. 
KY ELLIOT, B.A., Corpus Christi College ( penreg gr 
_London : LONGMAN and Co. Yambridge: MACMILLAN 


day is published. pric e 5s. 6d. cloth boards, 


Sour! AR Y MUSINGS: a Poem of Twenty- 








five Books, on the History of the Israelites, from Abram down 
¢ Settlement in the Promised Land Sy the R J. ACASTER 
n: SEELEY, F -s HATCHARD, Piccadilly; and SLMPKLN 
and Co., Stationers .-ha l-court. York: THOS. MARSH 


—SUCH IS L IFE: a Poem in the 
HAUSMANN, late Professor at 
verbal -for-line 


(LERMAN. 
Yr 


German Language, by Dr. F 
University re, London: w ith an 
Translation, by the Author, Pri , with gilt ¢ 
D. NUT , Strand; C.H Law, 131, Fleet-street TALLANT 
and ALLEN, Warwick-square 


‘THE LADIES’ PORTFOL 10 : : 
Journal and Guide to the Work-tabie, 
l-work, Embroidery, and t 

Netting 1 
n¢ ily, price Is 
MUCKE and ( 













a complete 
onte tining Coloured 





p ublished 


and i 











18, Ironmo ROTHERS, and C¢ 
P 
“In Bvo. cl tered, price 4s by post, 5s 
G OMER; or, a BRIEF ‘AN AL YSIS of the 
LANGUAGI 1 KNOWLEDGE of the ANCIENT CYMRY 
By JOHN WILLIAMS, A.M. Oxon Are! 7 ’ 


and BUTLE 15, St 





London: Hus 


Thy SACRED GARLAND; 
Daily De g Pluck a Flow 





or, 








f thea scellent and lar won 1 
pul l / 8 i i red res] a 
r Count 
M } and Sow Ila 
publish Lp f 
Ss! RU GGL E S for L Li I; or, the “Autobiography 
a Dissent narra e of unusu interest, ¢ 
tining remarh ns of Providencs 4 descriptions of 
irc 8 persons, which cannot fail to att 














and I +. CASH street With 
INM I 1. M‘GLASHAN 
t published, itinued ithly, Nos. 1 and 2, pri 2s, Od., of 
TH HE AU POGRAPH MISCE LLANY. A 
ollection of eresting Lett f em and distinguished 
ters; with ( is Publ I ) rents, | sh 
and Foreign, exec 1 Litt e-s th 
I ress s 1 Mus and r 
sour publi priv 
Lond NETHERCLIFT 1 DURLACHI Lithographers 
General Printers, 18, Brewer-street, Golden-squar 


\ TORTH NOTICI 

















wanted is st published, pri 4s 
PENDIKX, with upwards of 7000 yrds f ’ iona 
nprising the parti s of t v . h } x 8 
Every private person, every school | should have this 
This book is very painstaking, and invaluable u Tim 
ith September las 
Published by J ac ON, 21, Pater: row. Sold at 2 ! 
6, Chari 24, Ox Forp, Islin 
Dy ih WEDDING BIRTHDAY, and 
5 ¥rENIN t th Great Bibl vs 
¢ r i 
F J I 1 ivi 3, j 
» lock-« f l! REFERENCE BIBLES, | 
ymment 18 and asp, 10s. 6d t < - 
BIBLE and n th rims 1 clasp, 
6d. ; also the I 2 vols h clasps, 2s. 6d., suit- 
or child 
)HN FI has ‘ at 1e1pest s k 





ae asain 
1) ARTON’S CHILDREN’S PICTURES, in 




















Folio B s, at Gad h. Each book Lins 100 I 
Seray l t I 
Also, in af da 
\ Volume containing nearly 500 of these Pictures 
hac. st ialf m her, wit 
LIMNE f ig 1 t r te scrap- 
ed for 
A se Pr subjects, su s the 8 
r tea uN i t £ hildren witi rm 
plan 
DARTON and ( 98, Holborn-hill 
N LARGE EDITION 
N rea st Sv “adhe Os. id. strongly bound, 
TANDARD. "PRON OU ING 
ICTIONARY L ENGLISH LANGE AGES 
vo Parts I. Frer Eng f Il ha 
By GA L SUREN P.A.S.F Eine I 
tish N M Acad lin 
tire work ha 1 and imr 
w an id 
« of 800 a j the j 
les def S a" hare tg 
terms of \ g } 
apt 
vancia 8 vn t s lling 
4 aad 
SURENNE’S smaller FRENCH l Ey} [SH 
tY, w P 
h: OL iB 
( l 
his a { Ts. ¢ 
\ HISTORY of GREECI with sp i 
“ Chapter i I \ 1 i tut I 
WINBURNE CARR, M.A 
vis edit reed to 70 pag A r, ot ) 
as bl y a happy s ! I r 
wall, and German Schol v i i ‘ 
1 narrat The Char t 
i with Miller's “ Litera 
Institu har rised 
rit of by c nently sug ’ a 
kh, Her ind Wa 8 . 
Clint Class I 5 ( M 
iid s s g ar 4 
ypor it 1 isi " 1 ¢ 
secm ght a u f ) 1 
ting wa ’ Ls t as ir. J } A 
ished, third Kdit vn 8v 
[SMS By the Rev. JOHN W 
I iben As) H s t 
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THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
Tue most important topic of a purely literary nature 
which occupies the attention of the world at this 
present moment, is the effort now making in America 
to procure the abolition of the duty on foreign books. 
Among these English books are included. At present 
aduty of 10 per cent. ad valorem is paid; and this 
duty, combined with the fact that both printing and 
paper are much cheaper in America than in England, 
enables the literary pirates of New York and Phila- 
delphia to republish the works of English authors 
without giving them a farthing of remuneration, and 
to enrich themselves by the dishonest transaction. It 
is true that English publishers can do the same by 
American authors; but as yet English authors are to 
those of America as ten to one; and, besides, it is no 
satisfaction to a successful writer on this side the 
Atlantic, when he sees his works published without 
his consent and for the profits of another, by Filch of 
New York, or Steele of Philadelphia, that Smith and 
Jones of London have served out the same measure to 
Jonathan W. Peabody of Boston. Now, if this duty 
were repealed, one source of this ungodly profit would 
be cut off; and if the paper duty were repealed in 
England, another would follow, and a year or two 
would probably put an end to literary piracy as far as 
we and our Transatlantic brethren are concerned. But, 
as may be easily imagined, the American publishers 
are on the alert, and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who is in their interest, has actually proposed to com- 
promise the matter, thus: to take off the duty on all 
books published before 1830, so that the American 
libraries may be recruited from English stores with all 


the old and classical works, which no American writer 


would think of reprinting, and which would be an 
injury to no one if he did, while a duty of 25 per cent.— 
a prohibitory duty be it observed—is to be laid on all 
books published since that period. The consequences 
of this step would be that American publishers mus¢ 
pirate our books or cease to sell them at all; that 
which now is an act of ‘ legal thieving” would then 
become one of dire necessity ; and we should have to 
blame not the cupidity of New York publishers, but 
the deliberate dishonesty of the American Cabinet. 
[his is a matter in which our Government is bound 
to interfere, and even, were it necessary, to make such 
reprisals as may teach*a more upright policy. Mean- 
time, if we can produce good books at really low 
prices, our own country will remunerate our authors. 
It is true that an authority in America has taught us 
that we ought to be content with this, and desire no 
more. So we will examine their positions a little. 
The Hartford Times, a Connecticut journal, states 
that no profession is so exorbitantly paid in 
England as the literary. Our novelists receive from 
20007. to 2500/7 for a work which occupies some 
three months of their time! Can Messrs. Hurst and 
BLACKETr? corroborate this? We know of asuccessful 
wthor who received 25/. for a second work in 3 vols. 
Our journalists have 2000/. per annum for writing 
three articles per week in a daily paper! How 
many? Is there indeed one? What say Mr. Grant 
and Dr. GirrorD to this? Our poets obtain from 
21. 10s. to 25/. for every hundred lines of doggrell! 
We should like to put Mr. Moxon into the witness- 
box on this count. Arnerstone’s Fall of Nineveh 
has not paid its expenses. Our critics obtain with 
ise 120/. for an article which they dash off in a dav! 
The Quarterly, The Edinburgh, the Church of England 
Quarterly, pay 10/. per sheet, rarely more, some- 
times less. Our scientific men get from 5/. to 20/. per 
page for enclyclopedias, dictionaries, and lexicons! 
Let them ask Dr. Witu1AM SmirH. On these pre- 
mises the conductors of the paper in question accuse 
English authors of “ meanness and impudence” in 
demurring to be plundered for the benefit of American 
booksellers. A contemporary well observes that the 
logic of all this is as bad as its morality. Even if the 
absurd statements above noted were true, they would 
not be reasons in favour of piracy. Is it more in ac- 
cordance with moral rectitude to steal a thing of great 
than a thing of small value? If I can get 50/. for my 
labour instead of one pound, does that make it lawful 
to take the produce of that labour without paying for it 
atall? While on this subject we cannot help noticing 
with approbation Mr. Henry Srevens’ plan for a 
Bibliographia Americana. Established in London as a 
literary agent, he is issuing a periodical in which all 
books touching or treating on American topics are 


| lation. A name may be left out, and no harm done; | been found some Roman relics in a high state of pre- 


catalogued and described, and he solicits from America | 


help and hints towards the preparation of his greater 
work. 

Mr. Wittmort, whose Lives of the Sacred Poets has 
become a standard work, has undertaken to edit Mr. 
Routledge’s “ Series of the British Poets.” He an- 
hounces his intention of making the series an Editio 
Expurgata, We greatly regret this. Admitting to 
the full the necessity of leaving out the foulness that 
disfigures much of our ancient literature, we would 
still hold to the principle that in what professes to be 


4 series of the British Poets, there should be no muti- | once the 


a few volumes may be entitled selections from the 
works of such and such poets; a whole work may 
be omitted from the volume bearing the name of a 
poet, ase. g. the Tales from the works of Gay; but 
we are inclined to think that if a poem be printed, it 
must be printed entire. With these words of caution 
we welcome a series under care so effective as Mr. 
Wi.uMmort’s taste and learning will make it. 

Among proposed magazines, we notice one that is 
indeed a novelty ; it is to be addressed to the blind, 
and to be printed in embossed types. As this is 
rather a labour of love than a commercial speculation, 
we see without disapprobation that it is to be mainly 
supported by a fund provided for the purpose. It 
cannot pay, but it may do much good ; and we are 
glad that the various institutions for the blind have 
promised to support and encourage it; the blind 
themselves are invited to contribute. This promises 
to bea deeply interesting peri dical. é 

The Society of Arts proposes to h ld a creat 
tional congress in the month of Jun 1e three hun- 
dred and thirty affiliated societies, will doubt- 
less by that time reach the number of one for every 
day imthe year, are invited to send delegates. The 
plan of the conference is to have an ex l 





educa- 











of buildings for educational purposes, specimens of 


every article used in them, printed copies of exam- 
ination questions, and examples of the writing, draw- 
ing, needlework, &c. done in the l 
purpose the aid of Government has been « 
ind a request, which will doubtless be aeceded to 
made for copies of the eodes li 
each country from which models and 
been received. This promises to be by 
important educational meeting that this 


schools. For this 
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seen. 
lectures. Mr 
tirement at Sherborne, delivered to 
the Mutual Improvement Society a lecture a few days 
ago on “certain Aspects of Intolerance. The lec- 
ture is said to have been marked by great abi 


MACREADY, who is now living in ré 


and, as to the merits of its delivery, there can be no 
doubt. The lecture was delivered in the hall of 
Sherborne House (Mr. MAcrEADY’'S residence): and, 
at the conclusion, refreshments were I led round to 


re hands 
the audience. This is very kind and hospitable, Mr. 
MAcREADY ; but is it quite fair? quite fair to tl 
who lecture at the Town-hall, and have neither y 
great name, nor your sherry and sandwiches to back 
them ? 

Another lecture is remarkabl is having 
sly delivered. Mr. W. H. Miiurr, th 
of the Edinburgh Witness, announced a lecture on 
“ Geology” at Exeter-hall; upwards of 5000 persons 








vicariou 


came together to hear it, and much pleased tl 
pear to have been. The great object of the 
was to reconcile Mosaic revelations wit! i 
discoveries. But, Mr. Mi_uer being unable from ill- 
ness to lecture himself, the lecture was read for him 
by the Rev. H. ALLEN. This, at all events, is some- 
thing new; and we know no reason why it should not 
0 casionally be made a precedent. The Young Men’s 
Society has beenaddressed by Lord Wrrornesty Rt 
SELL in Freemasons’-hall on a subject full of interest 





and which he treated as it deserved—‘t The Red Ma 
his history, character, customs, and su rstitions 
I'wo sales, to which we called attentior me weeks 
ago, have now taken place—that of the s of 
the late Mr. CuristropuHer EpmMonps, and t f tl 
Macartney Library and MSS. The prices sed at 
the first were enormous, out of all proport to th 
value of the objec ts pureb ised it is true that the 
coins were in the highest possible state of preservation 





but, even making allowance for this, and for their 
rarity, the sums given were absurd. We regret this, 
as it will tend to make coins rather objects to be 
speculated in by the collector, than objects of historica 
value and antiquarian interest. The Macartney sale 
was one of more general interest ; some of the MSS 
illustrate momentous points of our national history 
especially, as might be expected, with regard to 
and China. Sir Erasmus Gower’s Narrative of the 
proceedings of H. M. 8S. Lion, on her vi 
latter country during six months of the years 1793-4 


vage to the 


sold for 26/.; altogether the MSS. produced about 
1.0007, 

Dr. MarriAnp has called the attention of anti- 
quaries to a most interesting advertisen t in tl 


Mercurius Reformatus of June 3 
effect, that Mr. Joun Bunyan, author of P’/ 
Progress, then recently deceased, had left behind him 
ten MSS. which were to be printed for the benefit of 
his widow. These MSS., which had not yet been 
printed, together with some others whi had been in 
print, but were not now to be had, * 
announced, make a volume in folio, worth te l 
lings Now the q 
appear? And if so, where is a ¢ 
If the book did not appear 

probable, considering the popularity of Br 
works), what became of the MSS.? These 
we should recommend to Mr. Orror, why 
knows more about Bunyan than any other man in 
England. 

Those interested in the antiquities of London h 
now another object to attract their attention. Under 
the foundation of the old Excise Office in Broad-street 
residence of Sir Tuomas GRESHAM, have 
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and this seems very im- 
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srobably 





This subject brings us to the cognate one of 





servation. A tesselated pavement, which appears to 
be about thirty feet square, has been partially un- 
covered, and the workmen, under careful guidance, 
have removed the superincumbent rubbish without 
damage to the valuable and beautiful remnant of 
Roman splendour and luxury. Hitherto only the 
centre has been uncovered. ‘The pattern is of leaves 
and flowers in their natural colours, and executed in 
a free and bold style. It lies about thirteen feet 
below the surface, rather higher than Roman remains 
of the kind are usually found; and, from the appear- 
ance of the neighbourhood, it seems probable that 
further researches would be well repaid. 

It has been resolved to open Peterborough Cathe- 
dral free of charge, from ten a.m. to four p.m. every 





day. This is both right and politic on the part of tl 
Dean and Chapter; and we hope before long to he: 
of many other cathedrals thrown open for public in- 


struction in the same way. What a lesson would 
Westminster Abbey afford to our operatives, if the 
were not deterred by a surly verger and an unfair 2 
hey object and very rightly ; but nevertheless they 
are great losers. St. Paul's, too, should follow tl 
example; inferior in interest, it would yet be very 
valuable as a les Roman 
‘losed to the public. 


on on architecture, an 
ought not to be 
Mr. Faper’s death, will throw Sherburn Hos} 
into the hands of the Charity C 
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placed him in the very first rank of divines. The 
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a low ground to put such an act upon; but it is one 
very intelligible to those incapable of understanding 
a loftier one. 

We note in the columns of our contemporaries two 
deaths which, were it not for the sad circumstances 
attending them, we assuredly should not chronicle 
here. One is that of an authoress, never much known, 
named ANNA Maria Jones. This unhappy lady 
seems to have been one of those who make a wretched 
and precarious living by literature; and at her death, 
which took place a fortnight ago at an obscure 
lodging-house in Bermondsey, she left not sufficient 
behind her to pay the expenses of her funeral. An 


attempt was made to enlist public sympathy on her | 


behalf, so far as to secure her remains from a pauper’s 
funeral; but we are inclined to think without much 


success. One of her works, The Gypsey, had a certain 


popularity, and was once considerably circulated in | 


numbers, chiefly among nursery maids. One more 
death still more saddening. Few readers have failed 
to notice advertisements of a work tending to prove 
that the eating of salt was the primal transgression, 
and that the natural effect of continuing the practice 
was to injure body and mind in an irreparable manner. 
This work and others of the same character bore the 
name of Roperr Howarp, M.D., and the writer, 
satisfied that his views would make their way and be 
acknowledged as a great contribution to truth, was 
content to live on the merest trifle, and to wait till 
his discoveries should bring him at once fame, dis- 
ciples and patients. It need hardly be said what was 
the verdict of the public on a theory like that of Mr. 
Howarp—a verdict too sadly verified by an act of 
suicide which closed a life of privations. 

A scientific congress of members of Parliament has 
been held in the rooms of the Royal Society : it con- 
sisted solely of those members who were fellows of 


ENG 


PHILOSOPHY. 


The Basis of Moral Science. By ALEXANDER 
Cotston. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 
Sapness must be the first sentiment in all who 
take up this slender volume. 
published work of one who will never write a 
second. It is a monument raised by the hands of 


loving friends above the grave of half-developed | 


genius, which has passed, in youth, from among 
us. Alexander Colston is unknown beyond the 
walls of his Northern university. Even there, 
perhaps, it is already nearly forgotten that, not 


For it is the first | 


many years since, his keen, subtle, and pene- | 


trating intellect adorned preeminently the science 
classes of Professor Wilson. 


But his name is | 


still dear to the memory of his illustrious tutor— | 


still cherished fondly by the partners of his 
early studies. But for himself, his place knows 
him nomore. All that we know of him is from 
the book before us; and its pages, totally as we 
differ from its fundamental doctrines, suffice to 
prove that its young author, had he lived, might 
have stood as compeer with Stewart and Brown, 
and even Hamilton. But 
The world, which credits all that is, 
Is dead to all that might have been; 

and, stern measure of justice as this is, yet it is 
justice: nor is there any law of humanity by 
which the promise, however brilliant, can be 
received as the performance. ‘Show thy work, 
or sink into deserved insignificance,” is the 
world’s cold reply to all who would be exalted 
above their fellows. Thus we answer the living: 
dare we make any other answer to the dead? 
De mortuis nil nist bonum? Excellent and humane 
maxim: but every tombstone shows how much 
the cause of truth loses by it. 
case, all painful perplexity is removed by the fact 
that, however much we differ from the first prin- 
ciples of the author, we can give the most sincere 
admiration to his intentions and ability. Nobody 
can read this book without benefit. 
of a place by the side of every Scotch philosopher. 
Utilitarians of a high order may make it a vade 
mecum; for good sense and good logic are its 
undeniable merits. What, then, are our objec- 
tions to it? We have merely one, and that is 
that its doctrines are utilitarian, and nothing 
more. : 

Two capital questions are stated as the com- 
mencement of all ethical inquiry.—First, What 
is conscience; secondly, What is virtue? This 
order might well be reversed; and, indeed, the 
latter question alone might be taken as the proper 
road to a basis of moral science. The compendious 
reply would seem to be, according to the author, 


It is worthy | 


Happily, in this | 


the Royal Society, and its object was to request the | 


aid of Government in a great oceanic survey. This 
request will be probably complied with, and the survey 


will be undertaken in conjunction with the American | 


Government. Sir JAmEs GRAHAM has expressed 
himself as favourable to the plan, and we may expect 
to see it speedily carried into effect. 
postage too ought not to be lost sight of. 
office revenues are increasing rapidly under the system 
of a penny post at home. There was an increase of 
31,000,000 letters passing through the post in 1853 
over the number in 1852 ; and soon the extending the 
same system to over-sea letters would be repaid, both 
in the convenience of commerce and the enlargement 
of revenue. 








MR. BENTLEY AND MR. JERDAN. 


A tetrer from Mr. Forster which has been 
forwarded to us by Mr. Bentrey, will, we hope, 
close this discussion, so unfortunately com- 
menced by Mr. JeErpAN. The judgment of the 
public upon the controversy will probably be 
this—that Mr. Jerpan was not justified ingpub- 
lishing to the world any thing in relation to 


has not designedly misrepresented, but that he 
has an imperfect memory of the facts after the 
lapse of so long an interval. tm 

The following are the communications to which 


| we allude :— 


Ocean penny | 
The Post- | 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
New Burlington-street, Feb. 13, 1854. 
Sir,—You will oblige me by giving insertion in 
your Journal to the accompanying letter from Mr, 
orster, which has been handsomely sent to m 
without any solicitation on my part. 
Yours faithfully, RicHARD BENTLEY. 
58, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, Jan. 31, 1854. 
Dear Sir,—I perceive that the Morning Herald 
which I have just received comes from you, and |] 
cannot doubt that it is sent to me because it contains 
a correspondence between yourself and Mr. Jerdan, in 


| reference to a statement on the part of the latter, in 


which my name is introduced. 

I feel it right, in confirmation of your opinion ex- 
pressed in that correspondence, to state to you my 
own opinion, that the negotiation was undoubtedly of 


| a private nature, and one with which the public have 


transactions in which he was engaged as a pri- | 


vate gentleman, mediating between gentlemen, 


and that he has been guilty of a breach of confi- | 
| chase back from you the copyright of Oliver Twist. 


dence in so doing. 


Upon the facts as stated by the various par- | 


ties concerned, it is more difficult to pronounce 
an opinion, with such conflicting assertions ; but 
this much is certain, that Mr. BentiEy’s con- 


no concern. 

Further, there were matters then in dispute between 
yourself and Mr. Dickens, the fair adjustment of 
which was taken into account when the sum of 2250/. 
was fixed upon as the price at which he should pur- 


This matter having been brought before the public 
without any fault of yours, it is but just towards you 
that I should write these few words ; and I do so with 


| the knowledge and consent of Mr. Dickens himself. 


duct in the whole matter was thoroughly upright | 


and honourable; and we believe that Mr. JERDAN 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) JoHN Forster. 


R. Bentley, Esq. 


LISH LITERATURE. 


| virtue is happiness, and conscience its criterion | 
This is no very new doctrine; nor, as | 


and guide. 


it stands, is it very intelligible, notwithstanding | 


certain high-sounding household maxims from 
the Essay on Man. 
indeed be, as we trust they are, convertible and 
synonymous terms; yet, assuming this, we have 
not advanced a step. Grant their identity : what 
then? Alas! if we are to trust the dead voice of 


| this clever young writer, we have only arrived at 


the culminating apex of a refined selfishness, 
when we have painfully borne the toil and heat 
of the day. There is no such thing as bursting 
this universal centripetal infinence of self. Vainly 
would we talk the glowing language of high and 
passionate disinterestedness ; vainly would we 


Virtue and happiness may | 


via media of the Aristotelian and utilitarian 
school we hold to be a false notion, drawn from a 
false analogy between the material and spiritual 
worlds. The truth is that the doctrine of conse- 
quences has been the bane of all modern ethics. 
It has indeed the misfortune of being eminently 


| practical ; and on that account it has ever found 


seek to escape the invincible attraction of the | 


| miserable little Ego, which, in the transmundane 


sunlight of idealised beauty and excellence, cheats | 


itself with the idea that there at least it is no 


| diency. 


longer seeking for its own petty aggrandisement. | 
The “trail of the serpent is over it all;” the | 


carnal here, as everywhere, sinks the spiritual; 
and, though we see sights and hear words of 
mystic beauty—though we are spoken to by the 
tongues of angels, yet they are as brass and 
tinkling cymbals to our dull ears, if the para- 
mount little subjective monad finds not where- 
withal to tickle its vanity. It is the Aristophanic 
Xanthias of the Frogs scenting the preparations 
for the banquet; and, while his superiors are dis- 
cussing high matters, his never-failing burden is 
weeltuov D ovdsis Aoyos —“ Not a word about me; not 
a thought of the consequences to me.” If the late 
Mr. Colston is to be followed, the best of us is 


but a somewhat spiritualised Xanthias and San- | 


cho Panca. Let us state this more fully. 

If happiness be the end of existence, and virtue 
the means to its attainment, it follows that the 
latter has no intrinsic, but merely a contingent 
value. The next logical step would bring us to 
the axiom that the end justifies the means. 
shortest road is the best; certain minds are pecu- 
liarly constituted ; and, revolting as the hypothesis 
may be, it is not inconceivable that, if happiness 
be a fixed state and result, it may be reached by 
the primrose as well as by the thorny path. If, 
in all our efforts—all our actions—we are ever 
straining towards this one definite goal, life in- 


| deed becomes a system of consequences ; but it 
| becomes also at the same time a system of expe- | 


| practicable doctrine. 


diency. Neither will Bishop Butler’s theory of 
rational self-love help us much. We have always 
thought it a dangerous, a delusive, and an im- 
The practical alternatives 
for the ethical experimentalists are, either total 
self-abnegation or total self-absorption. The 


| largest school. 


The | 


singular favour in the eyes of Englishmen. We 
call it a misfortune, because, as long as it pre- 
vails, we hold all popular discourses on goodness 
and truth to be barren verbiage—if we ought not 
rather to apply to them the harsher term 
of cant. So long as man is_ persuaded 
that a thing is good and excellent, not pei 
se—not apart from its relation to his wretched 
individuality — but merely so far as it con- 
duces to his ultimate content and advantage ; 
so long—whatever we may be nominally— 
we are really disciples of a temporising expe- 
If this be a basis of moral science, it is 
a basis of quicksands. It is a thing of times and 
seasons and climates—of craniological formation, 
and personal idiosyncrasy. We may as well join 
the Benthamists at once, manfully and openly. 
At least we shall be out of the region of shams; 
and, if material prosperity be after all the thing, 
we shall do our work better by fighting under 
true colours. But out upon this _half-faced 
fellowship --- this palpable inconsistency which 
denounces expediency, and will sacrifice every- 
thing to happiness; which regards a standard of 
right and wrong, as distinguished from our 
being’s end and aim, as chimerical; while it is 
inexpressibly shocked at the thought of regu- 
lating our actions by circumstances. 

Other points there are in Mr. Colston’s book 
on which we would willingly linger, if our limits 
permitted. It is only fair to him to state that 
his views are those of a large—perhaps of the 
He is not a Cartesian nor 4 
Kantite. He belongs to that vigorous class of 
reasoners which upholds universally the doctrines 
of common sense. Thus, consistently with his 
views of happiness, he appears to consider its 


| guide—conscience—to be a pure Aristotelian 


| compound of ysis and rgowigeris—reason and will. 


Thus, his philosophy is unmistakeably stamped 
with the character of expediency. But science 
cannot stop here. It is too much, or not enough. 


| If, so far, it is sound, then we must take the leap 


| Colston’s school. 


| 


onwards to the shifting uncertainties of mate- 
rialism. But this radical flaw is that of Mr. 
Never, since Locke’s time, has 
common sense been able to avoid that terrible 
proof of its own shortcomings. It transcends 
matter; and finds only a chaos of atoms. Others, 
more wisely, have gone down within themselves, 
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and found there what they could not find without 
themselves. They have found that moral science 
has its own double basis of moral certainty. 
Uppermost lie the convictions afforded by the 
analysis of the laws of subjective essence. | 
They are strong and calm—patient and perma- 
nent. It is true that they are not sufficient— 
that they have even their own deep sentiment 
of insufficiency. But deeper still are intuitions 
more solemn, more sacred, and which require no 
addition to their completeness; for they are by 
nature perfect, even as they are divine; and their 
sum is—religion. 





HISTORY. 


Hungary, Past and Present: embracing its History 
from the Magyar Conquest to the Present Time. 
With a Sketch of Hungarian Literature. By 





Emeric Szasap, late Secretary under the 
Hungarian National Government of 1849. | 


Edinburgh: Adams and Charles Black. 

Ara time when Europe was rent by convulsions, 
when rival princes contended for the possession | 
of desolated states, and rival churches for spiri- 
tual dominion over corrupt societies, the Magyars 
established their seat and their supremacy amidst 
the scattered races who inhabited Pannonia. The 
great highway and frequent scene of combat be- | 
tween the Powers of the East and West, the fu- | 
ture history of the country was determined by | 
the circumstances of its geographical position. 
For upwards of nine centuries the most fertile 
plains of Europe have been a prey to invasion, to | 
internal struggles, to all the miseries of incessant 
warfare, and the recurring evil of a foreign yoke. 
The last period of Hungarian history resembles 
the first in its great features, in the development 
of the national character, its internal strength 
and weakness—a strength no hostile efforts could 
crush—a weakness proceeding from remediable 
faults. The retrospect affords encouragement toa 
brave people who have survived long ages of accu- 
mulated disaster, the protection of friends and the 
attacks of foes; whose greatest calamities have 
preceded their most energetic efforts; and who, 
struck down so often upon the field of battle, have 
only fallen to gather more effectual weapons for 
a new defence. 

In the eleventh century Hungary, by no gentle 
means, became a kingdom, and received the | 
Christianity of the Western Church. If the fol- | 
lowers of Mahomet impressed with the sword’s | 
point their creed on conquered nations, contem- | 
porary priests enforced the doctrines of the cross, 
first in a barbarous Latin, unintelligible to the 
destined convert’s ears, and next by persecuting 
laws and an appeal to civil war. 

Pope Sylvester Hl. conferred on Vaik, the 
Magyar chief, a crown and a religious mission. 
Refusal to accept the faith promulgated by the 
apostolic monarch and the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
provoked a sentence of banishment or slavery ; 
and when his subjects rebelled against the abso- 
lute mandate, St. Stephen chastised their con- 
tumacy with the arm of foreign soldiers. He 
died in the year 1038, leaving the reputation of | 
an impartial and enlightened sovereign, notwith- 
standing the severity of his converting measures. 
The state of the time, the standard of the early | 
Christian teachers, may be judged by certain 
curious laws enacted by one of his successors. 
St. Ladislaus simultaneously reiterated com- 
mands for the suppression of the ancient rites, 
and instituted penalties for the crimes of ecclesi- 
astics, such, for example, as the robbery of a goose 
or hen. Nor were the worshippers of the God 
Isten, the omnipotent being who ruled the na- 
tural world in the thunder, the lightning, and the 
storm, greatly edified by the events which fol- 
lowed the death of Ladislaus. 


THE CRUSADES. 

Ladislaus died in 1095, at a juncture when Hun- 
gary was threatened with utter ruin from a quite un- 
expected quarter, the crusades. These vast and 
licentious masses, which, at the cry of Peter the 
Hermit, hastened to depopulate Europe before saving 
Jerusalem, took their way to the Holy Land through | 
Hungary. Many of them committed deeds of un- | 
heard-of violence ; some, caught by the charms of the 
sprigiitly Hungarian damsels, and others, enamoured | 
of the good Hungarian ham and mutton, betrayed 
strong symptoms of having mistaken the country of 
the Magyars for the land that flowed with milk and | 
honey. Hungary, thus in danger of falling a prey to | 
locusts, had need of a brave and enlightened monarch 
to save it from their ravages. Such a sovereign was | 
found in Coloman, the nephew of St Ladislaus. The 
first swarm which passed through Hungary was led | 


| the command of that raging mass. 
| deprived of their industrious serfs, began to put in 


| Barnabas, 


| red-hot iron crown 
| hody half roasted, mute, immoveable and majestic, 


| terrible 





by Peter in person, and was quickly followed by other | 


hordes, commanded by Walter the Penniless, Count 
Emico, and Peter Gotshalk. Each of these 
preceded in its march by a goat and a goose, leaders 
conceived by them to be actuated by the divine spirit. 
A spectacle such as this could not fail, as may be 
imagined, to render the defenders of the cross ridi- 


were | 


culous in the eyes of a rude and warlike population. | 
| of the Sultan, Soliman the Magnificent, and the mer- 


Their rapacity, however, was sufficient to throw the 
whole country into the wildest confusion. Coloman, 
perceiving the danger, took the field with some thou- 


| sands of his best squadrons, who had little scruple in 


trampling under foot the sacred goat and goose, with 
their deluded followers. Yet victory was not so easily 
to be won over these undisciplined but enraged and 
innumerable masses. Though frequently successful 


in turning a crowd of pilgrims into a heap of slain, | 


the king was yet on many occasions kept at bay, 
forced to take shelter within the walls of fortresses, 
and often necessitated to draw strength from despair. 
But his activity and bravery at last triumphed over 
every difficulty, and Hungary was rescued from being 


parcelled out and taken possession of by these foreign | 
| where, found also its way into this land of blood ; and 


adventurers. 


These were not the only miseries inflicted upon 
Hungary in the course of the crusades. The last 


was distinguished by an incident which in itself 


contains a history. The Church under the 
feudal system sanctioned in many instances the 
abuses of that reign of violence; but no institu- 
tion, however corrupt, can efface entirely the 
principle of its origin. The liberty of the human 
race is at the basis of every form of religion, in 
opposition to the law of conquest which presided 
at the organisation of European states, and con- 


ferred upon a portion of the community the pri- | 


vilege of oppressing the enslaved masses. <A 


| truth concealed is like a hidden crime, and has 
day of 


for its manifestation 
vengeance. 
INSURRECTION OF THE SERFS. 

Bakacs, Archbishop of Hungary, was appointed 
cardinal by Leo X., and was entrusted to preach a 
general crusade against the Turks. Called to arms, 
and wrought up to a high degree of fanaticism, the 


an appointed 


| Hungarian people crowded from all parts of the 


country beneath the standard of the cross. George 
Dosa, by birth a Szekler, or Siculi (the name of the 
Magyar tribe settled in Transylvania), renowned for 
his martial feats against the Turks, was nominated to 
The nobles, thus 


practice the most barbarous violence towards their 
refractory subjects. 
Dosa, having a large army at his disposal, vowed to 
avenge all grievances, past and present, and to 
liberate the people from their state of serfdom. 
Disdaining the symbolical speeches of a Rienzi, with 
all the rudeness and valour of an ancient Roman he 
proclaimed destruction to the patrician order; and, 
after reducing several strongholds of the nobles, this 
popular tribune, aided by two priests, Lorens and 
decreed the abolition of all privileges, 
political and ecclesiastical, as well as the division of 
landed property (1514). After some months of 
victory, however, the levellers and their chief 
tained a defeat under the walls of Temesvar, being 
unexpectedly attacked by John Zapoyla, vaivod of 
Transylvania. Dosa and many of his followers fell 
alive into the hands of their enemies, and met a 
dreadful fate. After two weeks’ imprisonment, the 
tribune was taken from his dark cell and led to a 
throne of hot iron; on this he was made to sit with a 
on his head. There he sat, his 





sus- 


like a marble statue. The remaining horrors of this 
scene are too frightful for relation. 


The close alliance of royal and ecclesiastical 
power, and the influence of Rome in Hungary, 
embittered the long series of hostilities between 
the Magyars and the Turks. 
Varna was provoked at the instigation of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, who urged the violation of a 
solemnly-concluded treaty, under the plea that 


no faith should be observed with the enemies of 


Christ; and it is said the Sultan, hardly pressed 
in the fierce conflict, called upon the “ Prophet 
Jesus” to avenge the mockery of his name in 
this perfidious transaction. 

In the year 1444 the battle of Varna was de- 
cided in favour of the Turks; in the year 1526 
the battle of Mohacs dates a new period in Hun- 
garian history. On this occasion the Hungarian 
army and their ecclesiastical generals sustained a 
defeat. The principal leaders, seven 
bishops, and the young King Louis II., perished 
on the field. 

THE BATTLE OF MOHACS, 
Like that of Warna, left the Hungarian throne 
vacant; but the results of these two unfortunate en- 
gagements were quite different. No Hunyadis rose 
from the reeking ruins of 1526, and no deceptive 
Crusades were any more heard preached against the 
enemies of Christendom. Hungary, exhausted and 


The fatal battle of 


depopulated, was henceforward threatened from the 
west; despair made her turn to her once most bloody 
enemy, the Mussulman, who, with a feeling of noble 
pride, and prompted, at the same time, by selfish 
aims, hastened to her rescue. The slaughter, once 
begun, continued with very little interval for nearly 
two centuries ; the work of devastation being at first 
carried on most recklessly both by the friendly hosts 


cenaries of Ferdinand I., Archduke of Austria, who 
was too eager to grasp at the Hungarian crown. It 
will be seen how to these raging elements was added 
a new source of discord—the Reformation ; how the 
latter struggled into life and grew when all around it 
lay confused and lifeless; and, finally, how its perse- 
cuted followers found refuge under the banner of the 
Prophet. 
THE REFORMATION IN HUNGARY. 

The seeds of the Reformed creed shot up accordingly, 
amid symptoms of general decay, increasing in an 
uncommon ratio, under a most anomalous state— 
the Turco-Hungarian-Hapsburg régime! The sec- 
tarian spirit, though somewhat later than else- 
Hungary was soon possessed of considerable bodies of 
Lutherans and Calvinists, besides a smaller number 
of Anabaptists and Socinians. In short, during the 
reign of Maximilian Hungary numbered already 
more than a thousand Calvinistic communities, be- 
sides a considerable number of Lutherans. It is, 
however, to be observed that Calvinism agreed more 
with the national genius of the gay-melancholy 
Magyar part of the population. After the final 
schism had been effected, Calvin’s followers wer¢ 
mostly Magyars, while Lutheranism found its 
centre point in the German population of Tran- 
sylvania; hence the peculiar denomination in 
the vernacular language of both these creeds to 
the present day; the former being called the 
Magyar creed, the latter the German. In Transyl- 
vania, however, the Church underwent a more radical 
change. In that country, Unitarianism finding an 


| active propagator in a man named Blandrata, as also 


Roused to fury by these wrongs, | 


a most powerful protector in King Sigismund Zapoyla, 
who was himself a‘disciple of Socinus, soon gained 
the upper hand. [It would be improper here to pass 
over in silence the tolerant spirit of the disciples of 
the Prophet at a time when Popery, under the name 
of Christianity, sent forth in its defence such apostles 
as the Granvelles and the Alvas, and attempted to 
drown its adversaries in the blood of massacres like 
that of the eve of St. Bartholomew. While the un- 
steady and ever-changing tolerance of Maximilian, in 
Germany and in his hereditary dominions, laid bare 
the false foundation on which it rested, the Mussul- 
man governors in Hungary, with their watchword, 
“ There is no God but God, and Mahomet is his pro- 
phet,” looked down with a spirit of Oriental prick 
and magnanimity at the religious disputes of thos 
who lay prostrate and broken under their arms. The 
Pashas, though wanton in the extortion of taxes and 
provisions, referred the quarrels of Protestants and 
Catholics living in their districts to impartial tribu- 
nals composed of Catholics and Protestants. The 
Gospel and the Koran were read in the same sanctu- 
aries; the same walls that heard the name of Christ 
daily repeated, resounded with the name of Allah; 
and the churches became at last so crowded with the 
followers of the Prophet, that some of the more san- 
guine Christians anticipated their speedy conversion. 


In the memorials of the House of Hapsburg 
no acts of greatness relieve the dreary catalogue 
of crime—its advent in Hungary was not only 
calamitous, but inglorious, and not till that un- 
happy period were the military colonies of th« 
Turks firmly established in the kingdom; nor 
was an Austrian victory less fatal than defeat to 
the people unwillingly gathered under the wing 


| of Austrian protection. For instance, when Hun- 


garian generals were successful at the siege of 
Gran, it is said, “The Turks had spared the 
antiquities and pictures of the place they had so 
long held; while the German soldiers no scener 
entered it than they barbarously mutilated and 
polluted all they found.” . When Protestantism 
represented the nationality of Hungary, they whe 
supported the long struggle for civil and religious 
liberty sought the alliance of the Ottoman power. 


| Striking incidents in history are termed anoma- 


lous, and we lose a lesson. This universe con- 
tains no anomaly, no deviation from an immutable 
order. No fact exists without a metaphysical as 
well as a material cause; and that law is not 
broken, although we want capacity to discern its 
working. Wherever the Ottomans have ruled, 
they have been remembered. with regret on the 
soil that no longer re-echoed with their departing 
steps. Patriots have turned from oppressed 
nations towards the eastern crescent, in dread of 
the gloomy night which has brooded for ages over 
the lands of the setting sun. Servia, Moldavia, 
and Wallachia repeat in our days the experience 
of Hungary in the 17th century: and long before 
the Russian outcasts, who deny the god hip of 





‘the Czar, found refuge in Turkey, a host of Pro- 
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testant Magyars fled from the fury of the Chris- 
tian government to the protection of the Porte. 


We must refer our readers to Mr. Szabad’s | 


work for a condensed account of these important 
points in the history of his country. <A present 
interest revives that of the past; and the author 
has rendered service to the general reader by 
compressing into one moderately-sized volume a 
clear and pleasingly-written narrative. Passing 
from graver matters, we select a single sketch 


descriptive of the peculiarities of social life in | 


Hungary. 


VINTAGE FESTIVITIES, 


The vine-mountains in Hungary, 
ious harvest they yield, greatly tend to the comple- 
tion of the general scenery, sh irply outlined in the 
long lofty mountain-ranges, contrasted with the no 
less imposing character of the boundless plains whic! 
extending along the shores of the Danube, the Theiss, 


and the Maros, now present a black soil, yielding rich 


besides the pre- 





crops without any ‘stimulus of manure, then barren 
steppes, covered over with quicksands. The noblest 
of wines, the Tokay, flows from the bosom of the 


, 
sout 


ern Carpathian mountain-range. Vine-hills of 
an inferior quality, called Ermellek, arise in defiance 


of the sandy plains of Debreczin; while a superior 
sort of grapes, called the badacson, though not to be 
ipared to the menes of the Arad county, cover the 


cou 
hills of Szalad, spreading their odourousness to the 
deep oaky Bakony wood, the happy home of the swine. 


The vine, in short, flourishes in every part of the 
country, including the barren soil of Croatia, and the 
base of the snowy mountains of Transylvania. Some 


of these bounteous hills yield, in exception to the 
general rule, a red liquid. The best of the 
ows from the mountains of Bada and Erlau—there 
blood was shed in former days. A strange sort 
f industrial occupation is the vintage in Hungary! 
is called 


red wines 





most 


As diff 





‘ent from what in Britain industry 

the fresh look of the vine-dresser from the 

1astly face of a factory workman. A very small 
portion of this vast quantity of wine passes into 


other hands for money—few cultivate it for the sake 


of sale; and there is scarcely a single nobleman of 
moderate fortune, if not possessed of vast vineyards, 
who, in this occupation, ever rises to that pitch of 
mental speculation where capital and interest sit in 
judgement over the doings of man. In Hungary the 
vintage is the bearer only of concord and of joy. 
| days of this festivity generally commence at the 
heginning of September, and continue till the last 
days of October, when frosty weather ushers in. The 

umstance of the vineyards being, for the most 
part, at considerable distances from the residences of 
their owners, seeves much to increase the bustle, 
activity, and ceremonies inaugurating this annual 
festival. A day or two before the landlord himself 


nd family depart for the scene of action, are sent 


the carriages. laden with the necessary tubs, casks, 


und butts, which are simultaneously, from all direc- 
tions of the same neighbourhood, set in motion. 
rhese move on at a slow pace, in solemn procession, 

peculiar strain of music arising from the 


umid the 
kn ing on each other of the empty vessels huddled 
her by the arbitrary will of man—a musie which 
ncouraged by the capriciousness of the roads. 
1e carrying of these significant types is generally 











<l to the meek, slow-paced oxen, a caution 

lered the more necessarv, as among or within 
these wooden utensils are packed the earthen, and no 
less important, cooking instruments, the guardian- 
» of which is always delegated to the cook- 
{—the most conspicuous figure in the van. 
With a clean white kerchief covering her long 
eft of hair, which runs straight down her 
back, the cook takes her seat in the centre of 
the carriage, holding in her hands a frying-pan or 
ladle, of primary importance as the insignia of her 
power. While the van is thus moving on, the master 
of the feast in the mean time awaits the arrival of the 


friends he has invited; then briskly follows, either 


the same day or the day after, though always stopping 


on the road in quest of new guests. Arriving at the 
spot, | finds in the little cottage at the foot of the 
vineyard, and consisting of two or three small apart- 
ments, everything in order, and the large oblong 
table covered. With daybreak after his arrival the 
work begins; the nodding branches easily part with 
their tender stem by the gentle touch of the vine- | 
reaper, equally refreshing himself by the flavour and 
substance of the grape, while the master and guests 
do their best to diminish the quantity of the new wine 


by a slow and incessant process of consumption of 
what seems most attractive either to the eye or palate. 
rhe charms of such days being too strong to allow of 












long early dinners, the chief meal generally takes 
place sunset, and the usual dishes, as roasted 
mutton, fowl, and peculiar meats and puddings, are 
wash en by aid of the cup over-brimming with | 
the i in the presence of the vet slighted new wine— | 
the countenance of the lord of the feast radiant with 
joy i roportion to the number of guests he has been 
blet ither: the ringing of the glasses begins imper- 
ingle with the sounds of songs, in which 
i tl vales and females soon heartily join, and every 
vin lving ear each other seems thus to be the 
ibod ningled joy. We say seeims, because over | 


the wildest outburst of Hungarian conviviality there 


always hovers a tinge of gloom, the invisible monitor 
of national grief. 
national rejoicing in Hungary. With the lapse of 
less than twelve months, the gallows marked the way 
from one vineyard to the other, and the guests of the 


vintage were mostly hunted Hungarians in disguise. | 


Ever since that year, these abodes, made by nature 
for the rejoicings of men, are infested by hosts of 
foreign gens-d'armes and spies, which render social 
life a burden. 

The circumstances of the fall of Hungary are 
still familiar to our recollection. Rarely has 
there occurred a more deplorable catastrophe— 
rarely has a catastrophe resulted from more de- 
plorable mismanagement. The Magyars con- 
templated at the commencement of their resist- 


ance, not a revolution. They required from 
Austria the ratification of their constitutional 
rights. The diet was occupied in preparing the 


emancipation of the serfs—the acknowledgment 
that without a whole people a nation cannot 
Alas, that an ocean of blood should be 
needed to up in the minds of men the 
simplest of fundamental truths. A question of 
logic was discussed by the reforming diet; and 
Austria, equally logical, opposed its solution, 
justice and a common interest are the 
strength of a state, and lead to independence. 
The Hungarians had little sympathy with the 
struggles of neighbouring revolutionists—none 


exist. 


surge 


because 


with the Viennese, who warmly espoused their 
cause—none with the Italians, against whom they 
voted the contingent demanded by Austria. 
Forced into insurrection, their leaders wanted 


political sagacity. No systematic measures of 
reconciliation were adopted towards their Sla- 
vonian subjects—no frank alliance ratified with 
the Poles. But Hungary will rise from its ashes 
wiser from experience, richer in the appreciation 
of its own resources, and the knowledge of its 
natural allies. The book before us is evidence 
that capable and thoughtful men study in exile 
the lessons of the past, awaiting the moment of 
another trial, when the courage and sacrifices of 
a heroic people will not again be vainly lavished 
for the profit of their foes. 

We conclude with the tribute of a few words 
to General Bem, and the proclamation issued by 
the Czar to the armies despatched in insolent 
of the Western powers to suppress in 
Hungary the rising hopes of the Poles. 


contempt 


BEM AND HIS FIRST SOLDIERS. 

It would be unjust to omit mention of the few 
youthful warriors who followed Bem into Transyl- 
vania after their escape from the Austrian capital. 
rhese brave youths, eighty-five in number, were the 
fragments of the Academic Legion of Vienna. Cling- 
ing with filial affection to their leader, this little band 
formed the lifeguard of Bem, proving at first the most 
intrepid of the Transylvanian army. In his onward 
march Bem used to exclaim to his guard, “ This way 
leads to Vienna ”—a motto which seemed soon to be 
near its realisation. But the sudden reverse of for- 
tune which ultimately followed these student soldiers 


did not live to see. Almost all of them fell fighting 
sword in hand, to disappear among the carnage of | 
battle, uncoffined, unknelled, and without a grave. 





Never counting the number of the enemy, and un- 
daunted by the severest losses, Bem carried on his 
manceu with his wonted zeal and activity ; and 
though he at first operated without the Szekler, who 


subsequently 
proved more 


constituted the bulk of his army, he 
than a match for the Austrians. 


THE CZAR’S PROCLAMATION. 

The proclamation, by which the Emperor Nicholas 
sent his Cossacks into the heart of Europe, is too sug- 
to be here omitted. ‘ Soldiers!” exclaimed 
the Czar, “ new fatigues, new deeds await you. We 
are about to aid an ally to conquer that same revolt 
which you suppressed in Poland eighteen years ago, 
and which has broken out afresh in Hungary. With 
the help of God you will prove yourselves such as the 


gestive 


Russians have always and everywhere been—war- | : A : . 
ri ; {every bold line of the picture the hand of a 


faithful to the 


: orthodox faith, terrible to the 
¢ ies of all that 


is sacred ; generous to the peace- 





» inhabitants. 
Holy Russia expects of 
March 


here 


you! Forward, soldiers! 
towards fresh glory in the footsteps of our 
of Warsaw. God is with us.” 





BIOGRAPHY. 


The Legendary and Poetical Remains of John Roby, | 


with a Sketch of his Lite rary Life and Character. 
By his Wipow. London: Longman and Co. 
] 


In the year 1829 appeared two splendidly il- 
lustrated and expensive volumes of the Traditions 
of Lancashire, which, it is fair to presume, pos- 


sessed more than local interest, 


This was the last vintage or | 


This is what our Emperor and our | 
| for the heart of young Roby that he kept the 
| secret of his deception, in order that he might 
| not wound the vanity of a man with whom he 


for another | 


| edition was required in twelve months; and in 


1831 a second series of Traditions was issued, 
equal to the first in illustrative beauty and 
mental qualifications. Sir Walter Scott, who was 
sufficiently famous to express an honest verdict 


|/on a brother author, and who alone held the 
master key of the legendary world, spoke well of 


these volumes. ‘They were the result of the re- 
search and inventive vigour of the late Mr. John 
Roby, a man who might have broadened his fame 
had he desired that literature should be the sole 
business of life, rather than its relaxation. There 
was nothing stirring or startling in the life of Mr. 
Roby. Though possessing the poetic faculty, 
yet the fits and impulses which are considered as 
evidences of the poetic mood were subdued, if 
they ever existed, by a persistency of business 
habits. This life, then, offers merely some materials 
for hiography,—out of it a complete biography, 
such as could represent and fix the literary cha- 
racter, can never spring. ‘The widow of this 
really gifted and, what the Germans aptly style, 
many-sided man, is fully aware of the difficulty ; 
and the only mode she has of presenting an 
outline of her husband’s mental features is by 
anecdotal individualities, and not by consecutive 
annals. 

Mr. Roby was a native of Wigan, and was 
born in the year 1793. We certainly think his 
father took the most promising way of crushing 
the earliest poetic emotion which arose, and 
which always arises in the innocent heart of 
childhood; for if the affections are not the types 
of poetry, what are? We are told that his father 
so revered the “sterner virtues,” that he was so 
fearful of enervating the character of John Roby, 
the little prattling boy, that even the maternal 
kiss was forbidden. Once only the sympathetic 
child felt the holy influence of a mother’s kiss 
once only! This manly way of torturing a woman, 
of restraining the spontaneous love of a child, of 
crushing the natural instincts, God-given and 
God-sustained, we are happy to say, is not fre- 
quently recorded. It did not, as it is too likely) 
to do, destroy that human tenderness whicl 
draws men nearer together, and therefore makes 
them more akin to the angels. But John Roby, 
the banker—John Roby, the author—John Roby, 
the man, leaned towards the humanities of his 
race, played with, caressed, and kissed his 
children, and only looked back on the unfondled 
years of childhood to weep over them. The ver- 
satile talents of Mr. Roby were betimes exhi- 
bited. ‘The sister arts, poetry and painting, wei 
his early loves; and to them he proved faithful, 
even to the time of the melancholy accident which 
deprived him of life. There is an anecdote re- 
ferring to his artistic skill, and which shows ai 
uncommon degree of self-reliance in the boy, 
similar to one recorded of Michael Angelo. It 
conveys a safe moral, and cannot be too often re- 
peated. The boy John Roby once stood listen- 
ing to a professor of virtu, who, in the sagest 
manner, and much in the fashion of our modern 
critics, was speaking oraculously over an old paint- 
ing. The professor’s judgment was at fault, but 
his words freely enough extolled the unapproach- 
able excellence of the old masters. At length 
young Roby hazarded an observation; but was 
met with the rebuff, “ We don’t allow you to be 
a judge, Sir.’ The boy returned home; but that 
rebuff, acting like the rod of Moses, had touched 
the imprisoned springs of his genius. Out gushed 
the living force of action, and the boy sketched 
on paper the subject of an old etching. He 
covered it with certain ingredients, in order to 
imitate age. He punctured it, again restored the 
punctures, and finally placed it in the hands of 
the sage “ professor.” How pitiful looked that 
old man’s boasted wisdom against the superior 
powers of the boy! The professor traced in 


master, and anxiously inquired whether others of 
the same sort could be procured. It speaks well 


had formed an acquaintance from a mutual love 
of art. This anecdote has a twofold value. It 


| will serve, if anything can serve, to make critics 


respectful to modern artists who, with genius in 
their souls, and universal nature as a study 


| around them, strive and hope to reach the high 


standard erected by ancient art. It serves also 
asa key by which we can understand the suc- 
cessful authorship of Mr. Roby. The rebuked 
boy, who in secret worked with perseverance, 
courage, and unrecognised talent, scarcely in- 
ferior to that of Chatterton or Ireland, was not 
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an ordinary boy, and the sequel shows that he 
was not an ordinary man. 


Sir Bertram, a poem, in six cantos, published 
jn 1815, was Mr. Roby’s first venture as a poet. 
It was speedily followed by Lorenzo, another 


poem ; but, being unacqué 1inted with both, we can 
yenture no opinion of their claim to public notice. 
The next publication, The Duke of Mantua, a 
tragedy, comes directly under our cognisance, as 
it is reprinted i in the present volume. It first ap- 
peared in 1823, a time extremely disadvantageous 
to the advent of an ordinary drama. Not to 
mention the many extraordinary poems which 
about this time blazed before the eyes, and burnt 
into the hearts of men, we may just remark that 
only a few months previously Byron had sent 
his dramas from Greece. Shelley had put forth 
his whole intellectual strength, and it was grand, 
put like the grandeur of a fallen angel, in his 


Cenci. Virginius, full of intense action, had just 
leaped, a young histrionic triumph, out of the 


prain of Sheridan Knowles. The Bride's Tragedy, 
brimful of beauties, but such beauties as claim 
kindred with melancholy, had just arisen, the 
creature of the imagination of Beddoes. And 
yet, despite those powerful rivals, The Duke of 
‘Mantua passed through four editions. And it 
deserved so to do. It is a play that for stage pur- 
poses would require very considerable curtail- 
ment. Many of its soliloquies would by their 
length weary the most good-tempered audience. 
But, even with abridgment, the stage would not 
be its proper sphere. It wants the points and 
situations necessary to bring out an actor’s genius. 
It has not reached the highest dramatic quality— 
intensity; but as a play to be read, not acted, it 
possesses unusual merit. Its higher qualifica- 
tions as a closet drama are harmony of measure 
and a steady flow of the poetic vein. ‘This last 
seems to be Mr. Roby’s chief characteristic. We 
can mark the boundary of his strength and sta- 
ture by his first performance or his last. His 
proportions are always measurable, which is not 
the case with minds of the very highest class. 
In The Duke of Mantua there are no intellectual 
altitudes such make the reader pause in 
wonder and vehement admiration, as vainly 
endeavouring to measure the author’s resources 
as he would calculate the height of Mont Blanc 
by standing at its base. Our praise is not 
lessened because we see this drama as the work 
of a fine and cultivated, rather than the offspring 
of a colossal intellect. 

The summer following the publication of this 
drama, Mr. Roby made an excursion into Scot- 
land. There he made the acquaintance of the 
Ettrick Shepherd, and they ra asantly 
enough together. The description of their wan- 
derings is picturesquely told, is full of lust) 
life, and opens some new and interesting matter. 
We transfer it to our columns. 

I went with Hogg the other morning on a‘ Voyag 
pittoresque’ up the Ya It was a i { 
looking day —the sky 2d with a ws 


as 








rrow. 





fill 





ness. Every cloud stole as softly up ‘the Srmem a 
as if some creature ‘of the immaterial air’ melting 
into the blue ether. None of those sudden lights— 
those breaks through a hard and almost impenetrabl 


ile of clouds—an Apennine or Andes poised in the 
| I 


middle air, dividing the landscape into vast enclosut 
—masses of shadow, deep, awful, and abrupt—o1 
1 ht 


utness. 


moving patches, of a wild and unnatural brig 
We set out from Selkirk pretty early, intending to 








reach St. Mary’s before noon. We loitered lazily up 
the stream, imbibing the keen freshness of the morning. 
The mists were just rolling from the green hills, when, 


on passing the we turned to our left, entering 
upon the beautiful road, leading through the Duke of 
Buccleugh’s grounds to Altrieve and St. Mary’s Loch. 


The Yarrow and the Ettrick unite about two miles 


bridge, 


above Selkirk. Following the course of the former, 
we soon spied the ruins of Newark Castle, the scene 


of Sir Walter's ‘ bey of the Last Minstrel.’ It isa 





massive square tower, now unroofed, surrounded by 
an outward w: i defended by round flanking 
turrets. During the minority of ani present Duke, 
the castle was dilapidated; ‘the wooden beams, and 
such stones us could no Bho My were employed in 


building a miserable farm-house in its vicinity. I 
felt wishful to obtain a closer inspection of this fine old 
specimen of border antiquity; more especially on 
learning that Mungo Park—born at Foulshiels, a 
small farm within a stone’s throw of the castle—had 
left his autograph somewhere within its walls. We 
soon procured admittance, and on climbing the ruined 
staircase, entered a large roofless apartment on the 
second story, where, sure enough, we found, without 
much trouble, the name of our enterprising, but un- 
fortunate, countryman, written, two or three times, 
in a large clerk-like hand with red chalk. Hogg 
seemed as well pleased as if he had found a ‘ and 
rummaged his galligaskins for a hideous bit of scrawl, 
that he had several times brought forth from its dark 





poss,” 





den, during our journey, when anything particularly 





inspiring had urged its momentary liberation. A 
poem perhaps, another exquisite ‘ Kilmeny’ or ‘ Mary 
| Lee’ inembryo, undergoing its spesiated 1 period of 
incubation. I made no enquiries, but « ontinued 


| undisturbed in the 


great business of 
ashort time I heard him bundling | 

take a morning’s gossip with the keeper. It was not 
long ere I found myself amply repaid for any sense of 
deprivation I might have endured, 
other flourish with the identical 
dently by the same hand. It was astanz f 
of poetry by Mungo Park!—If thou hast any touch 
of feeling—any mark of kindred—any spark of rarer 
sympathy—imagine, if thou canst, my delight,—th 
fervour, the intensity of my rapture. They fixe 
ibly, and almost involuntarily 
they now exist, and probab ly will continue until ¢ 
faculty, every function, be obliterated. The follow 
is a true spelling and all. Phe orthog f 


poor Park w as not of 


exploration. In 


down the steps, to 


by diseoverin 


red chalk, ai 





on my memory ;—there 
1] . 





CO} 








Within these walls where 
Whistle and 





rh istant iught th 
I do not think they show 
ws, and believe they ar 
pretty certain they have n 
soon rouse skulkers : 


y had of tl 


“ga 
i the 
first intimation th 














theircamp. Bang went the first door I came to, and 
there I found my nd and his, canti r ip of 
the best mountain, and deep in the hea i thr 
controversy about sheep, their ailments and cures. | 
was ‘an awful downcon hey stared at each other 
without perfectly und unding the natur fy 





Eh, Mr. Bogle, bu 
r, ‘ Ha’ y 


made them 


On arepetition, ‘ 
gone clean blate,’ was the rej ind 
é 1 ghaist!’ With some difficulty I 
reluctantly comprehend two very import 
to wit, my meaning, and a request 
give me their sweet company awhile. But how tl 
did shout, and rub their sleeves at the discovery: 
looked as funny at one another as_ three 
at a congress. It was as good as the dev 
a state secret. The best of it is, 
fortune to the keeper, and a 
Henceforth pilgrimages will be 
ieing with Loch Katrine and th 
the number of its votaries and the 


announcement. 





matters 


that thev would 


umbassad 

elopment of 
that it will be a littl 
dowry to his weans 
made to the shrine 
f Aberfoil in 


ardour of 





e pass Oo 


its wor- 


shippers. We bade good bye to Newark, and awa’ up 
the braes o’ Yarrow, shouting and laughing wi b the 
wild echoes of the flood, to the gre at dismay of sundi 

bare-legged Naiads and goddesses, px ng ever and 
anon through ‘covert green and po de ll.” My 
companion had to make a call at his tailor’s, who 


inhabits the low house nigh to the Ford.—A_ very 








strange personage this, but of an infinite humour, and 
pomposity of demeanor. It was the very man whom 
Blackwood accused in one of his ‘ magi,’ of regularly 
buying two copies of that work, ¢ reading | 
from beginning to end, imagining to be « 

and distinct from each other. mightil 
fronted at this insinuation, and e, and « 
-octed a letter;—such a curiosity ver bef 
seen, since the world whistled. I recollect | y 
dulged with a sight of inthe ‘back-shop He utterly 
lisclaimed taking two copies of the magazine, under 


uy such erroneous impression. ‘The true reason was, 
that wife and bairns had such l 
that he had no comfort on 
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often obliged to run for it—to creep behi 1 stor 
like or into a hedge bottom, in the h« f getting 
free from their importunities, and.even then 
in no wise safe from interruption,- ind 
jour or another would scent him ou | \ 
licken his fingers fr lakir t copies 
et all to rights urty enjoy ir il in 
peace. He w: | led about liff 
‘ Tr t the l S 

f t 
« V l h + " ad 
respects tab le publication, like 1, should ha 
alluded. We journeyed on t where Hogg 





has a quiet domicile within sight of St. Mary’s banks, 
and Dryhop fl 
and died.’ 





» tower, where ‘th 
It was high dinner hour when we arri 





























A hearty welcome—a d f boiled sh 
the Lake, and et 7 lib., ga " ta ’ 
relish to the succe rceptior und concocti 
\ hich Tl l hile the exhila- 
r influ ul . 
drap vie? ir the n n, threw a vivid 
vate 7 atmospl tl 1 
which we dilated. Hogg is a | ted ture 
1 man of the rarest genius, compounded out of th 
most heterogeneous elements, as if nature i of 
her freaks had determined to evi: the omnipotence 
of h ver, r tl bl n- 
promis mate Ils,—te 
und unyielding forms over whi she broods, into 
ombinations of the most exquisite symmetry, and 
delicacy of textur I reckon Hogg ve s 
on a par with the most wonderful records of human 
capability extant. A shepherd’s boy, as ur ith and 
ungifted as any of his tribe—apparently without a 
glimmer, or an idea of the beautiful or sublime, any 
further than as it might bave relation to a dry bed 


y 1 al + 
an able to 


a comfortable meal—scarcely 


name at a very advanced period of growth. 





write his | 


Now h 


blazes forth, a bright intelligence amongst the light 


e 


s 


of the age. Really his works deserve to form part 
and parcel of our national literature, at once a monu- 
ment to his glory and an inextinguishable record of 
the operations of that genius, who setteth no bounds 
to her habitation, nor suffereth control. 

In the year a Mr. R ‘by made a tour on 
the Continent, the results of his observations, 
with notes an illustrative iidaieae were pub- 
lished in two ct by Longman. Those 


received at the time considerable notic 
ind praise. pote t this time Mr. 
delivered a series of lectu whic 

studied—and Tr 


volumes 
also 


Botany, 


Roby 


h he 


y 


closely lition, illustrated by his 
own drawings, for his versatility of talent was 
remarkable. He also contributed largely to the 
magazines; but to enumerate the articles would 
be of litth rvice. O fact, howev is suffi- 
ciently plain, namely, that his mental activity 


lomesti 


stroy it WwW 


ill health and 
x inadequate to dé 


“4 
was consid 


Hiction bein: 


Seve! 
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shall not gather up all the slight threads presented 
as a clue to the author’s life, because they only 
lead to an indis complete portraiture 
of the domesti if all tl literar 
character. But the death of this talented author, 
and, we believe, excellent man, is one of tl 


events which throw 





a melancholy 


















































his writings and his mem« Cie in 1851 Mi Roby, 
accompanied by his wife, en weber ill-fat d 
teamer Orion, with the intent of rea g 
Scotland from Egremont. The cs ilm sea, res] - 
dent with the colours of e, 
awakened all the poetic nat 
down into it—not} ng 
r fre mights tl us 
nirro1 ild so soo lhe 
story is sorrowft it 
the nicht struc] by 
hastened on d iad fr ill 
traces of him los W s 
recollection of that f rful ni 
My husband had more than once said t ) 
t undress,” and to that, under the provi f 
God, I believe I Be tour Sal ° 1 feil 
asleep about twelve o'clock. When the shock eat 
and the working of the engines, which even in one’s 
sleep was heard, sudcd nly ceased, we were instant y 
aroused; and, looking at my watch to see the hour, 
in ord l s ywn fact by which to collect 
nese l is a quarter t « 1.1 i 
yummy ) t and, after hastily 
lowing a | | ul rte at hap; 
in th ibin, LO ¢ Ss { k f . 
put let a i I ( to 
what was t tn 
} + T} 
sur n 1 a t I 
lid, his intent of undre ad his < 
habit of movement, | was satisfied I ild i 
im adeck He 1 n ti ieas ot ¢ 
r-deck, wl we had been ethe All | $ 
had evidently 1 to the fore-part of th 
\ the ala und d ess had gone 
, t iat was the matter bel 
larm d us. Pr I on deck said we wer t 
land, had run 1 | uld be off pr 
Che light the hart \ distinctly seen rat! 
behin t ri is was the high ¢ 
ve P Patrick, apparantly a very little di 
while the f col il t! promontory ri 
id ru i nh t ( s 
w mor i é 
Iw V » tel thev s 
a ng \ tl ssisted | 
t! af thing tily on, and then wei 
I meant ! husband had { 
[ v it to | ( ll Te .t were tl 
but the inmates v such they 
vain, I met t I l e mil s 
under t lamp, while he looked down his way 
iscertain that I was right in my husband’s nur 
He assured me that we should get off. On deck « 
gain, I ceived that t vessel inclined much more, 
t t | s iderabl tl 
, P : 1] ” hy de« 
comparatively f f 1] a f i 
t lower « f tl We kee 
husband, who was, I have n no de 
gl ng the crowd of | ns 
where most of the two hundred on board | iH 
must have been almost the first on d 
’ him in that direction: a rope— 

¢ catching the v ak leg—would thr 

1, with th and confusic wl 

uld have been bewildering, it must ! 

e for him to disentangle himself Wh 
hindered me from running down into the crowd 
look for hir n, I know not, unless it were the per uasion 
that he would instinctively come to the spot wer 
had been together I had done; the expeet 








that he would come 
it never once occurred to me that he mig! 


each moment 


mind : 


seemed to fill m 
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in greater danger than ourselves. Only the convic- | an act of the mind, by which it advances irresistibly | British Association, has appeared in the form of a 


tion that the will of God was done can prevent the 


mind from agonising longings for that night to come | 
| prevent or control. We may close our eyes to them; we 


over again, were it a thousand times, for the merest 
chance of trying to save him. 

Mr. Roby is another example added to the long 
list of such, showing that the poetic temperament 
is not an antagonism to the duties of life. 
why should it? Because the poet is “ of imagina- 
tion all compact,” it follows not that he is a mad- 


man, although he may be associated with him in | 
Herein lies the error, | 


the vagaries of invention. 
and with the error considerable evil, that the 
world makes the poetic faculty a disease by 
assuming it to be such, whereas it is among the 
healthiest, and certainly among the most ennobling 


qualities. A literary man is in ordinary life but an | 


ordinary man, and it is a monstrous exaggeration 
to suppose that he is always walking with his 
head among the stars and his feet among the 
flowers. 


Mr. Roby did not scorn the addition sum of | 
| highly commend his treatise; but there we would | 
The third part, on formal logic, the syllo- | 
gism, &c., is a barbarism which it would be for the | 


the banker because he delved into legendary lore, 
or rushed into the realms of imagination. The 
nature of mind is such that it can easily spring 
from the workshop to the skies, or descend from 
the impalpable to the actual. Its different moods 
and duties are no other than its degrees 
strength. The sooner this is understood the 
better. We are drawing rapidly and surely 
towards it. Some of our best writers are not pro- 


fessionally so; but they sweeten a life of physical | 


labour by intellectual activity, and society reaps 
the double harvest. 

The miscellaneous stanzas in the book before 
us are certainly the most meagre and bald of Mr. 
Roby’s productions. In fact, we think them 
altogether beneath the compass of his intellect. 


what the marble dust which drops under the 
chisel of the sculptor is to the complete form 
which the artist has modelled. Mr. Roby’s posi- 
tive strength lies in the arrangement of his tra- 


ditionary materials, in the dexterity with which | 
he exposes them, so as to produce the intensest | 


degree of interest and excitement, and, higher 


on the development of those materials. The 


supernatural is one medium, and perhaps the | 


greatest, through which his intellect is mani- 
fested. 
these Remains; but they are wondrously charged 
with supernatural elements. “The Death Painter; 
or, the Skeleton’s Bride,” read in the dread mid- 
night, in a dimly-lighted chamber, would “harrow 
up the soul” and “ freeze the young blood ” quite 
as effectually as the ghost of the murdered King 
of Denmark. The absence of positive motive for 
the horrors committed, arising from the un- 
mitigated mischief of the agents, serves to rack 
and startle the reader. These three legends 
evidence what was so complete in the Traditions 
published in 1829, namely, the unity of time. 
The customs and costumes are truly reproduced, 
so that we have a repertory of facts, through and 
over which the legendary current flows unchecked, 


occasimally glittering with beauty or swelling | 


into tumultuous terrors. The author's ability to 
transfer pictures of scenery was unquestionably 
great. 
an instinct, and he employed it for the pleasure 
and instruction of his fellow men. The exulta- 
tion which this instinct afforded him, and the 
manner in which it excited and enriched his con- 
versation, will long live, so we are assured, in the 
recollection of his friends. We who knew him 


not and can only trace his mental lineaments | 


mirrored in his compositions, regret in common 
with all generous minds the melancholy death of 
a man, who, under the most natural and favour- 
able circumstances could badly have been 
missed. A man who, amidst the antagonisms of 
life, lives with one luminous idea that the duty 
of the individual is to make home the temple of 
love; that his earthly task is to encourage 


that his intellectual obligation is to reflect and 


amplify the beautiful, find it where he may,— | fat “ : 
7 | afford much interest, it cannot fail to influence for 


such a man is one of God’s missionaries. and 
such a man was the late John Roby. 





EDUCATION. 


The Art of Reasoning, Gc. By Samvuet Net. 
don: Walton and Co. 

No person ever yet was taught to reason rightly by a 

system. We are not quite sure, indeed, that reasoning 


Lon- 


is an art: it isnot a mechanical process at all; it is | paper on National Adult Education, read before the 


And | 


| opposing the belief which they profess. 


| truth become. 


of 


° ° > > ° ° | press. 
still, in the inventive aid which he brings to bear | 


There are but three legends published in” 


| a writer for children. 


His perception of beauty may be termed | , ; dence ety 
| acceptable, and not an expensive, New Year’s Gift. 


from certain things known to infer ota things un- 
known to it. This process and its rests we cannot 


may try not to recognise a conclusion that is incon 
venient ; but the mind is not the less conscious of it— 
and this consciousness it is that makes persons, who 
doubt anything they want to believe, so fiercely to 
persecute those who make them uncomfortable by 
No man who 
is confident in the conclusions of his own mind, and 
who thoroughly believes because he is truly convinced, 
was ever yet a persecutor, or desirous of preventing 
opponents from being heard. Convinced that he holds 
the truth, he never avoids discussion, knowing that the 
more it is investigated the more manifest will that 
Mr. Neil, the author of the volume 
before us, is a less dogmatical teacher of the art of 
reasoning than any we have seen. He adheres to the 
natural processes of the mind, and reviews them in 
their order, treating first of perception, or the mind’s 
knowledge of certain facts; then of the judgment, 
by which it compares those facts, and out of them 
educes conclusions as to factsunknown. So far we 


close it. 


benefit of mankind to explode. How little school 
logic helps the advancement of truth is proved by the 
fact that the world was never more sunken in igno- 
rance and superstition than when logic was most in 
favour and most cultivated. 





Chambers’s Library for Young People. 
Chambers. 

A tiprary for children has been long a desideratum, 

which we think Messrs. Chambers have at length 

supplied. Books are sufficiently abundant designed 

for children, but books adapted to them are extremely 

rare. Of the multitudes that pass under our critical 


Edinburgh : 


™ : : | notice, we can safely say that not one in twenty ac- 
They are to his drama The Duke of Mantua, and | 
to his Traditions, with their vivid impersonations, | 


complishes its professed object of teaching children. 
The greater portion are above the little reader’s com- 
prehension ; and where this fault is avoided, we too 
often find the would-be simple lapsing into silliness. 
The art of writing for children is precisely the same 
as that of talking to them. No person in his senses 
would take a child upon his knee and talk to him in 
such language and in such a strain as are found in 
nine-tenths of the children’s books that issue from the 
The fault lies equally with the authors and 
publishers of that class of literature. If the latter 
would judge for themselves, and reject all manuscripts 
which their own common-sense will tell them a child 
could not comprehend, authors would be more 
cautious, and would address children in the language 
children understand, instead of in the learned tongue 
of the scholar and the man of science. Undoubtedly 
it is difficult to describe science in common language 
—but it is practicable; and it is the possession of the 
faculty for doing it that entitles an author to become 
Messrs. Chambers are both 
authors and publishers. They know what children 
need, and they have sought to supply their wants by 


| a library of admirable little books purposely written 


for the reading of young England. Already it con- 
tains some twenty volumes, in the preparation of 
which many of the best authors of our time have been 
engaged, the subjects being very judiciously chosen ; 
and in typography and binding the volumes will com- 
pete with the choice books of us elder folk—with the 
further recommendation of a cheapness that ought to 
ensure them a place in every family, where the 
young people will heartily welcome them. The themes 


anecdotes, poetry, and one of them is devoted to fire- 
side games. The entire library would be a most 


The Brother and Sister. By the Author of ‘ Grace 
Dermott.” London: Religious Tract Society. 
Mrs. Coares, better perhaps known as Llizabeth 
Youatt, the author of many excellent religious stories 
for the young, narrates, in the little volume before us, 
with much earnestness and simplicity of style, the 
history of a young girl, who, with a natural desire 
to do well, yet failing to seek Divine guidance for 


the purpose, is tempted, through the influence of un- | 7 : A 
par os is subject which we had occasion to 


principled associates, to appropriate, with the inten- 
tion of at some future time restoring it, the property 
of her employer. Through many sorrows, she is 
finally brought into the right path, and, returning to 


; : | the home from which she had been long banished, 
heroism and virtue and progress in the multitude; | 


proves a faithful guide to a motherless half-sister, as 
well as comfort to the declining years of an aged 
father. At the same time that this little book must 
good its young readers; it should therefore be added 
to every juvenile library. 


been added to ‘Chambers’s Educational Course,” 
which is beyond all measure the best series of school 
books in our language. This vocabulary is well 
arranged, and will be found useful to travellers as 
well as to students.———The Rev. T. O. Morris’s 








pamphlet. He is very earnest in recommending a 
systematic education in art to all classes. He is right. 
The Essentials of Geography, by the Master of St. 
Chloe School, is really a good school book, It isa 
collection merely of the most striking facts in geo- 
graphy, such as a child will readily understand and 
commit to memory.—The author of The Kings of 
England has published a little volume for children, 
entitled Landmarks of History, in which he treats of 
the middle ages from the reign of Charlemagne to that 
of Charles V. He has succeeded in culling the most 
pictorial portions of history, and therefore those that 
are most pleasing, because most intelligible to chil- 
dren. We can confidently commend it to the notice 
of schools and families. A Grammar of the Welsh 
Language, by the Rev. Tuomas Row.anD, needs only 
to be named. We do not understand it; but it looks 
like a carefully got up volume, and will doubtless be 
acceptable to those for whose needs it caters. 
Outlines of General History, by D. ScRYMGEOUR, is a 
sketch too condensed, we fear, to be of much utility. 
It would be dry and repulsive, as a chronology, to 
young persons, and others would prefer to read more 
elaborate works. It may be of some service to refresh 
the memories of those who have read. Ocean and 
Her Rulers by ALFRED Exwss, is a narrative of the 
nations who have from the earliest ages held dominion 
over the sea, comprising a brief history of navigation. 
It is written with much graphic power, and a spirit 
becoming the subject. How will the hearts of brave 
boys swell as they follow this true story of heroic 
deeds! How they will cherish this book! How they 
will thank papa for having chosen it for a new year's 
gift. A series of Histories by JAcos Anport is now 
in course of publication by Mr. Cooke. They are 
well adapted for educational purposes, being narrated 
with a good deal of simplicity. The last volume 
issued contains the History of Alfred the Great, the 
charm of which has certainly been enhanced by Mr. 
Apsotr’s manner of telling it. A delightful child’s 
book is Cat and Dog, a memoir of “ Puss and the 
Captain,” which Harrison Wer has illustrated in 
his happy manner. It is written in the style that 
attracts children, because they can understand it. 
Another work of the same p the is Mrs. Bray’s Peep 
at the Pixies; or, Legends of the West. Children love 




















| stories about the fairies, and we hope they always 


will do so; and we have no objection whatever to their 


| having the most confident belief in the existence of 
| those fanciful beings. 


Therefore, we are ‘or putting 
into the hands of children fairy books, in preference 
to “useful knowledge” books, and shall present Mrs. 
Bray’s charming volume to our own Ada, assured 
that she will revel in the legends, so wholesome and 
fanciful, collected by Mrs. Bray, and told so prettily, 
and so beautifully illustrated by Hastor Browne. 
Two other of Jacos Apsort’s histories, noted 
above, are devoted severally to Alexander the Great 
and William the Conqueror. The same may be said 
in their praise as we have said of their companion. 
Mr. Henry Wurre’s Outlines of Universal History have 
the fault of being, like so many other school books, 
too learned, too full of hard words, names, and dates. 
It should be a great deal more simple to be really 
useful. THROWER'S Questions in Arithmetic has 
reached its eighth thousand, and deservedly; for it 
is an ingenious collection of curious questions by 
which to try the knowledge of arithmetic actually 
possessed by the pupils, or which persons self-teaching 
may use for exercises. The Scripture Teacher's 
Assistant is really such. It will enable the master to 
ascertain the progress of his pupils, and if they have 
understood what they have read. A good story 

















: / 3 . | for boys is the Elder Brothers, by Mrs. GELDART, 
of these charming volumes are various—history, tales, | ¥ 


having an obvious moral. We have been much 
pleased with the good sense displayed in a little 
volume, the Principles of Mental and Moral Training, 
by the Rev. Henry Sairn, mainly designed for 
schools and asylums to be established for criminal 
and destitute children. Great interest is given to the 
work by the author’s narrations of his experience in 
the management of such children in his office of 
Chaplain at Parkhurst. Some of the stories told to him 
by the young convicts are the very romance of reality. 
An excellent biography for bovs has _ been 
published by Mr. Bogue. It is Footprin’s of Famous 
Men, by Joun G. Epa@ar, whom our rv ders will pro- 
bably remember as the author of a < on a like 
mend very 
warmly, ‘‘ The Boyhood of Great Men.” The present 
volume narrates the entire lives of some of the most 
distinguished men, told in the same pleasant style, 
and judiciously selecting the most attractive features 
in the story of each. It is a fit companion of its pre- 
decessor ; and all who own the one should possess the 
other. The new volume of Chambers’s admirable 
“ Educational Course,” treats of English Grammar, 
which is here, for the first time, made intelligible to 
young persons. But, in truth, no child should be taught 
grammar until he is twelve or thirteen; it should 
end, and not begin, education; that is the natural 
process by which knowledge is acquired. Mr. 
Ferix Durrin has well explained the First Prin- 
ciples of Perspective, in a eourse of easy lessons, which 
students may consult with advantage. Prince 
Arthur's Alp is really an excellent child’s book. 
It contains lessons in short words, on subjects likely 
to please the very young; and each is illustrated by 
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an engraving that is a work of art, such as would | 
have been found, when we were in our childhood, 
only in drawing-room books. Art has now, indeed, 
descended to the nursery. ALFRED CROWQUILL has 
produced a series of coloured prints, which he entitles | 
The Careless Chicken, by Krakemsides, wherein he | 
nictorially and poetically tells the story of a dis- 
obedient chicken, how he narrowly escaped being | 
eaten by a fox, and other unpleasant consequences of 
disregarding mamma’s orders, by the which means he 
teaches a useful lesson to the children, who enjoy the 
coloured prints, and swallow a wholesome moral with- 
out being conscious of it. My Child-Life, by 
JOSEPHINE, is an attempt to reveal the mystery of a 
child’s heart. The writer understands it, because she 
sympathises with it ; and she has succeeded in depict- 
ing it with a very delicate hand. There is more 
genius in this little book than in many of more pre- | 

ension. The writer could manifestly do better 
aioe A Modern Greek Grammar, by JAs. 
Donatpson, M.A., has at least the merit of being 
rational. It does not teach one strange language in 
another almost as strange. Mr. Formpsy, of Bir- 
mingham, has published, through Messrs. Longman 
and Co., three music-books, calculated to be of much 
service to children who are learning. They are: The 
Young Singer’s Book of Songs; Sixty amusing Songs 
Sor little Singers; and A Collection of amusing Rounds 
an? Catches. Many of the oldest and finest favourites 
will be found in these collections. Darton’s Chil- 
dren's Pictures to amuse and instruct, is a sort of album 
of woodcuts, partly to amuse, partly also for children, 
who always love to dabble with paint to try their 
artists’ hands at attempts to colour, making blue 
lions, yellow men, green cows, and red trees—— 
The Lark and the Linnet is the title of a Collection of 
Hymns, Songs, and Fables, by Exiza Lee Fouen. 
The poetry is designed for children, and therefore is 
not amenable to the formal criticism to which we 
usually subject poems sent for review. They are as 
good as most rhymes for children, and that is not 
saying much for them; and they are accompanied by 
some excellent engravings, which is saying a great 
deal. A Course of Arithmetic as taught in the Pes- 
talozzian School, Worksop, has been published by Mr. 
J. L. EvvenperGen. It is distinguished by its 
abundance of questions applying arithmetic to the 
business of life. This is the way to impress it upon 
the memory A fifth edition of GwuAzzaront’s 
Htalian Grammar has just issued. It is one of the best 
works of its class that has ever appeared. A third 
thousand of Mrs. M‘DouGALv’s Letters from Sarawak, 
addressed to a child, is, as its title indicates, a 
familiar account of the Archipelago, including Borneo. 
—-‘A Lady” has attempted the novel design of 
illustrating grammar by Scriptural truths, under the | 
title of The Rugged Path made Smooth. She has been 
tolerably successful; but we have some doubt whether 
this mixture of sacred and secular subjects is not 
calculated to weaken the child's veneration for the 
latter. The less religion is associated with lessons 
and tasks the better. Nobody knows the permanent 
mischief done by leading children to link religious 
teaching with toil and punishment. The Lamp of 
Love, edited by the Rev. E. H. Bareman, is an 
excellent miscellany of amusement and instruction 
for children, both in prose and verse. Our readers 
will perhaps remember a volume of Nursery ihymes, 
very beautifully illustrated, published about two 
years ago, and in praise of which we then expressed | 
ourselves warmly. We suspect that we trace the | 
same hand in /ffie’s and the Doctor’s Tales, a volume | 
similar in size and shape, with illustrations in the 
same style, and equally remarkable for the singular 
The artist and authoress, for 
they are one, is, we believe, Lady Lees. So much 
genius as is here manifested should seek a wider and 
loftier sphere for its exercise. The hand that could 
sketch such figures as we have here in outline could 
make canvass live. We have since received another 
volume of Lady Lee’s, illustrated in like manner with | 
equal beauty, entitled Summer Hours, a series of | 
pretty stories for children. The purchaser of either | 
of these volumes will be sure to buy the other. | 
—John Railton ; or, Read and Think, by WiLutam 
Rorson, is a miscellany of information on divers 
useful subjects. The design of the author is thus 
stated: “ During the many years of my life that I 
was engaged in the instruction of youth, I almost in- 
variably found that no lesson produced such an inde- 
lible effect as one conveyed in well-directed and cheer- 
ful conversation—the time happily chosen, and the sub- 
































ject enlivened by every anecdote I could bring to bear 


upon it.” In accordance with these views, he has col- 
lected in this volume a series of conversations on 
a variety of topics, descriptive and didactic, moral 
and critical, the perusal of which will be profitable, | 
not to young alone, but to children of a larger 
growth. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A Month in England. Henry T. TucKker- 
MAN, Author of “The “Ttalian Sketch Book.” 
London: Bentley. 


Mayfair to Marathon. 
Twenty Years in the Phillippines. 


| 
Bentley. 
Translated from | 


London: 


the ean of Pau. P. DE LA GIRONIERE. 
London: Clarke and Co. 
| A Brage Beager with the Swedes; or, Notes from 
the North in 1852. By W. Buancuarp JER- 
ROLD. London: Cooke. 
(Concluded from p. 73.) 
Ir English travellers are too often unjust in their 
strictures on America, it must be admitted that 
American travellers frequently report with equal 
unfairness of us. 
prejudices, for it is nothing more, it is pleasant 


sometimes to take up a volume by a citizen of 


either country, in which the men and things of the 
other are reviewed with good sense and impar- 
tiality. Such a book is that of Mr. Tuckerman, 
who spent a month in England, and has reported 
| to his countrymen tlie impressions made upon 


him during that rapid glance at the external life of 


England; for of its internal and social existence 
he could not possibly have learned anything in 
so hurried a visit. ( He tells us of our faults, it is 
true; but they are our faults, and we should 
“put them to mending,” instead of being angry 
with our Mentor. On the other hand, he lauds 
in no measured terms our virtues, national and 
individual. Good sense characterises his remarks, 
and his style is lively and graphic) We have 
only space for two short extracts; but the volume 
is a cheap one, and we recommend the reader to 
peruse it. This is a new, perhaps true, 
PHILOSOPHY OF LONDON AUTHORCRAPT. 

I realised, when housed in London, why it was a 
city so favourable to brain-work. The exciting 
transitions of temperature, which keep Transatlantic 
nerves on the stretch, are seldom experienced in that 
humid atmosphere. The prevalence of clouds is 
favourable to abstraction. The reserve and indi- 
viduality of English life, surrounded but never invaded 
by the multitude, gives singular intensity to reflec- 


| tion; baffled without, we naturally seek excitement 


within ; the electric current of thought and emotion 
flashes more readily | compressed: 
the spectacle of concentrated human life and its daily 
panorama incites the creative powers; we are not 
often won to vagrant moods by those alluring breezes 
that steal in at our casement at Rome, or tempted to 


ecause it is thu 


| stroll away from book and pen by the cheerful groups 


that enliven the sunny Boulevards, and therefore, ac- 
cording to the inevitable law of compensation, we 
build castles in the air in self-defence, and work veins 
of argument or seek pearls of expression, with rare 
patience, beneath the smoky canopy and amid the 
ceaseless hubbub of London. Accordingly, there is 
hardly a street that is not associated with an author; 
their very names are redolent of pencraft; and how 
delightful to wander through them, unconscious of 
the heartless throng, oblivious of the stranger's lot, 
with the heart filled by the endeared images of these 
intellectual benefactors! The disguised caliphs en- 
joyed no higher pastime ; Aladdin’s lamp transmuted 
not vulgar objects into a more golden substance. We 
luxuriate in the choicest society, 
back of etiquette; we revive the dreams of youth 
while in the very bustle of the world; we practically 
realise what a kingdom the mind is without any 
technical aid. 


Again, as to 
ART IN ENGLAND. 

Nature herself has abridged the artistic development 
of England; her climate is unfavourable to ideal 
achievement, and to that elemental harmony be- 
tween atmosphere, light, and temperature, and the 
purposes and effects of the artist, which render Italy 
and Greece a paradise in comparison. A dome or 
acolumn should paint itself against a densely blue 
sky to be truly effective: a cadenza should ring 
through such a crystal air as hangs over N: ap les or 
Mexico, to reveal its sweetest melody ; ; and colour, to 
be transparent and vivid, must be studied where the 
purple evening mantles with radiant hues the Adriatic 
Sea. Marble grows black and bronze corrodes in 
England, when exposed to air; how like a fossil coal 
looks Canning’s form, and what a sooty hue invests 
Nelson, as the metal and the stone have become super- 
ficially decomposed by moisture. Half the time we 
must shiver instead of being cheered at the sight and 
sound of a fountain; and walking round St. Paul’s, 
the walls look as if snow and soot had alternately 
drifted against them—especially the latter. The 
chiaroscuro made by smoke, gas, and drizzle, do not 
promote a desirable re/ievo in objects architectural or 
statuesque ; the absence of the sun keeps invisible the 
more delicate touches of Leonardo and the finer tints 
of Claude on the noble’s wall; and even the daguer- 
reotypist must watch, like the fog-shrouded navigator 
on the banks, for days before he can “ get the sun.” 
In such a climate great thinkers and indefatigable 
artisans prosper ; but Art must be aided by pilgrimages 











to clearer horizons, and to latitudes where the firma- | 


ment is oftener visible; and at home it will inevitably 
require the hotbed of munificent patronage. 

There is some affectation in the title of the 
volume From Mayfair to Marathon, and the spirit 
that suggested it is visible in the work it intro- 


j 
| 


Amid this unworthy conflict of 


without the draw- | 


duces. It is a collection of sketches of foreign 
| travel and of thoughts suggested by it. The 
track traversed was the well-beaten one through 
France, to Italy, and then to Greece. The 
tourist rather talks about things than describes 
them; and, as he talks cleverly, spite of the affee- 
tation we have noticed, there is novelty in the 
book, and it will be found instructive, or rather 
suggestive, as well as amusing. Here are two 
short specimens of the style. The author knows 
France well, and he asserts that there is a 
manifest 
FRENCH CITARACTER. 
, has vastly altered, 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
The race of Frenchmen, indeed 
even within these last ten years; and J think the men 
of our day have more ee in them; ay, in spite of 
recent events, my public, we may expe ct—reasonably, 
rationally expect gre at Slain of them. The national 
character has become more simple and masculine 
The light wits of other days, the graceful courtiers, 
the marquises of p¢ tit soupers and the wil de ba uf, have 
vanished into limbo and given place to other and 
better men. The modern Frenchman has scant cour- 
tesy about him, and usually speaks his opinion plainly 
out with small ceremony. He is beginning to be gene- 
rally well educated and informed, to travel, to think, to 
be moderate, just, upri ght, and pious, Fe pious. The 
want of faith, of belief in anything, has been the ruin 
of the noblest intellects of France; it has led them to 
cui-hono everything, and been the most fertile source 
of public troubles. This their rulers have at last, at 
last perceived, and in the future politics of France the 
Church is used to play a great part. Religion is 
now used as a political engine, just as infidelity 
was in the last century. Now you cannot play with 
religion ; and begin with it how you will, it will soon 
be far beyond your control. Even now while I am 
writing, a purer and a better faith, hope, and trust in a 
higher power than that of man, is rooting itse If deeply 
in the hearts of many, and will bring fo rth | good fruits 
in the right season. 
Nevertheless he emphatically denounces the 


PROFLIGACY OF PARIS. 

eo to the theatre. Itis the “ Palais Royal,’ 
and there are five different pieces, all short and high- 
spiced, to be acted. High-spiced indeed they are, full 
of false sentiment and the worst licentiousness, all 
wrapped up in pleasant wit and lively songs. Not 
| one honest thought or healthy moral from the first.to 
| the last. One piece espe cially (it is called “Un 
Charge de Cavyalerie,”) is decidedly the most filthily 
obscene performance I ever witnessed, carrying its 
obscenity beyond words into actions. Yet it was 
Sunday, and the house was full of young men and 
girls, out for their weekly holiday, drinking in poison 
with every breath they drew. And as I listened very 
thoughtfully and mournfully, and looked with purged 
English eyes upon all this, I almost believed | could 
e the spirit of another revolution, more terrible than 

the past ones, sitting in the midst of the ungodly 
crowd and rejoicing. Let us go to the ball at th 
opera: a wild scene of riot if ever there was one. It 
is crowded to suffocation; yet there are two every 
|} week, one here, and one at the Opera Comique. It is 
not, therefore, the single holiday of : 1 people, spent in 
a new pleasure, in which a little licence may be 
allowed: it is the habit, the custom, the common 
| thing with them, as Jullien’s concerts may be with 
| the Londoners. An immense space, the stage and 
| pit of the theatre, is brilliantly lit up, and an — 
lent band, under the direction of young Musard, is 
playing lively airs, while some three or four hundred 
are dancing like mad things. The dancers a 
mostly masked ; and all, or nearly all, in extravagant 
costumes, in the worst possible taste. ‘To describe a 
tenth part of the wild licentiousness, the indecencies, 
the songs, the speeches which take place in this 
infamy, this very high temple of the Vices 
a thankless and ere task. Let us 
better part o - the guests, 


er fail 


Let us 





pe ople 


palace of 
would be 
o into the Foyer, where the 
many of the most distinguished men in Pa 
to assemble. Shouting women, screaming g 
quarrelling, speaking words which should blister their 
lips, such is what we hear; and costumes more fit 
for a place which sh: ull be nameless, than for what we 
see at a ball. Nay, do not ask me to take you into 








the boxes, or to any of aan supper-houses on our 
way home: what passes there beggars belief, and 
almost possibility. And as I learn, mark, and 
inwardly digest all these things, and lighting nry 


cigar walk musingly home through the wet streets, I 
can se the spirit of another revolution, more terrible 
than the pas st ones, standing in the midst of tl 
ungodly city and rejoicing.” 





Our readers will remember to have read in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, about six months ago, an 
extremely amusing notice of the adventures of 2: 
French physician in the Philippines—adventures 

| sostrange that very great doubts were ente rtained 
even by the revie »wers of their truth; and we have 
| always suspected them to be in whole or in part 
one of those literary forgeries for which the 
French are famous. So very amusing, however, 
was the narrative, whether a fable or a truth, that 
| a translation was forthwith made of it, so that the 
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THE CRITIC, 


(Fes. 15, 





English reader may enjoy in full a story which 
had given him so much pleasure in the condensed 
form in which it appeared in the magazine; and 
here it is, in one handsome volume, at a price that 
will enable all who desire to peruse it to possess it 
also. We need not repeat here the alleged origin 
of the work, for it was doubtless introduced by 
our contemporary’s notice of it to nine-tenths of 
our readers; suffice it to say that it is a second 
Robinson Crusoe, almost as interesting—and what 
greater praise could we bestow upon it. More- 
over, it is now stated positively to be true in all 
its parts. It is more absorbing than any romance, 
and stranger. 

A journey to Stockholm and back, by way of 
Hamburgh and Copenhagen, is the origin of Mr. 
Jerrold’s Brage Beaker, of which the best portion 
has been contributed by his pencil. The pen of 
the author is not so successful, for this reason— 
that he has tried to make a book out of a subject 
that does not supply the materials for one, and 
he has sought to fill a certain number of pages 
by what in a newspaper would have been called 
penny-a-lining ; that is to say, he has spread his 
thoughts over the largest possible number of 
words, and he has devoted whole pages to things 
the most commonplace and trivial, such as his 
sea-sickness on the voyage to Hamburgh. We 
had anticipated something better from a gentle- 
man not unpractised in literature ; and we regret 
that we cannot conscientiously give a more 
favourable opinion of the text. The illustrations, 
however, compensate for the defects in the nar- 
rative. They are singularly spirited, very 
numerous, and the engraver has done justice to 
the skill of the author-artist. The typography, 
too, is beautiful, as it always appears in the pub- 
lications of Mr. N. Cooke. 





FICTION. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

Reginald Lyle. By Miss Parvor, Author of * The 
Life of Marie de Me licis,” &e. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 

The Star Chamber: an Historical R ymance. by 
Wictram Harrison AtNsworti. 2 vols. 
London: Routledge. 





3 vols. 


Revelations of School Life. By Cantas. 2 vols. 
London: Hope and Co. 

Ruth Earnley: a Tale. By Mrs. Mackenzte 
DanteLs, Author of “ My Sister Minnie.” 
3 vols. London: Newby. 


Miss Parpoe has travelled out of the common- 
place of the circulating libraries by condemning 
her hero, at the close of the third volume, not to 
marriage, but to death. Reginald Lyle dies 
heart-broken, having, in his last moments, un- 
woven the mesh which had been weaving through 
three volumes—putting vice to shame, and re- 
warding injured virtue. The story is, in fact, a 
family one. The Lyles are merchants of our own 
time. There is a rich uncle, and an ambitious 
but unscrupulous nephew, and a good, amiable, 
and persecuted nephew. The plots of the one 
against the other, and his relative treachery to 
both—his seeming prosperity and triumph 
over-reaching himself, and his final exposure and 
fall into poverty, while the persecuted one is 
rewarded with fortune and domestic happiness— 
are the principal materials for a plot which is 
continued with great ingenuity in its incidents, 
so that the end is not foreseen at the beginning, 
as is too often the fault of English novels, but 
is evolved gradually, with continual fresh sur- 
prises for the reader, whose attention is thus 
never suffered to flag. 

Miss Pardoe has been particularly successful 
in the developement of character. All the pro- 
minent personages of Meyinald Lyle are very dis- 
tinctly drawn—portraits that stand out from the 
canvass, solid and sharp—real flesh and. blood. 
This is shown especially in the portraiture 
of Percival Lyle, the ambitious “bad spirit” of 
the tale. The style is the same as that with 
which the public is already so well acquainted. 
Miss Pardoe is distinguished for liveliness, 
whether she writes travels, history, memoir, or 
fiction. She never published a dull page, 
scarcely a heavy sentence, consequently the 
reader never tires. She has a full mind, and a 
quick fancy, and therefore she has always ideas. 
Her words represent thoughts—of more or less 
value it may be—but still thoughts, and are 
never mere empty sounds, like those of not a 
few of our novelists. In description she excels, 
because she observes, and more often draws 


his 


from memory than from imagination. The un- | 





in her dialogues, which are short, epigrammatic, 
and occasionally brilliant encounters of wit ; and 
a vein of good common sense runs through all, 
recommending Reginald Lyle to a class of readers 


who would not be attracted by an interesting | 


story, or well-drawn characters, or smart dia- 
logues, if not accompanied with some snatches of 


wisdom to reconcile them for the devotion of a | 


few hours to its perusal. We would not further 
describe the plot, and we have not space for 
extract, which we regret, for we had marked 
some clever passages. But there are few readers, 
probably, who will not look for them in the book 
itself. 

Mr. Ainsworth’s Star-Chamber has, if we mis- 


take not, already appeared in one of the news- | 


papers ; at least, the name recurs to us as one 
that is familiar in advertisements, although we 


have made acquaintance with it now for the first | 


time. Itis a romance of the days of James L., 
designed to illustrate an interesting period in our 


history; and the author has taken more than | 
usual pains to get up the facts—so far, at least, | 
but 


as regards scenery, dresses, and decorations ; 
he has not been quite so successful in catching 
and embodying the spirit of the times. That, 
however, is the fault of most of his fictions, and 
will be readily excused by readers who are satis- 


fied with an ingenious plot and exciting inci- | 
In these Mr. Ainsworth is always skilful, | 


dents. 
and for these qualities he will continue to be 
popular. 

The object of the author of Revelations of 
School Life is very praiseworthy—it is to expose 
to ridicule the vile substitute for education sup- 
plied to the middle and higher classes in this 
country, and the egregious incapacity of the 
teachers who undertake the task of training our 
youth. Notoriously, the last refuge of people 
who fail in other pursuits is school-keeping. Few 
are bred to the business, although one of the most 
difficult—few possess the natural, and fewer still 
the acquired, abilities for the work they profess 
to perform. But we doubt whether the author 
before us has adopted the best mode of attack. 
A fiction is always felt to be shadowy; and a 
great substantial evil is not shaken by shams. A 
solid argument would be more effective. The 
revelations are written with considerable humour, 
and they will amuse an idle hour; but we fear 
they will not do the good which the author an- 
ticipates. 

Mrs. Daniels has already produced three or 
four successful novels; and we are pleased to find 


that she continues to improve both in matter | 


and manner. Let her, however, beware lest she 
writes herself out. The imagination is not so 
limitless as it is supposed to !e—it is apt to re- 
produce its own visions, just as the tongue repeats 
its own phrases, unconsciously to the writer or 
speaker. Ruth Earniey is distinguished by its 
very decided religious tone. We have complained 
more than once of the melancholy absence of all 
religious feeling from modern literature; and we 
welcome every appearance of it with pleasure; 
but we are not sure that Mrs. Daniels has not 
fallen into the opposite error, and indulged too 
much in phrases instead of feeling. All cant is 
unpleasing, whether it assumes the form of piety 
or liberalism. 


Tue second issue of Routledge’s cheap edition of 
Bulwer’s works contains Paul Clifford, one of the 
cleverest of his novels. It is in better taste than 
Pelham; itmingles romance with the men and incidents 
of common life, as no other English novelist has ever 
yet succeeded in bringing them together; and it is 
composed with the careful attention to stvle which 


usually marks the earlier writings of authors, who 

almost always grow more slovenly as they write 

more, and learn less to fear the carpings of that 

small criticism which regards the manner rather than | 
the matter. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


t Histories, &c. 





rr 


3y Marton Pavur Arrp. 


Kilmarnock, Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hun- 
ter. Second Edition. 
Poems. By G. H. Woon. Isle of Man: Douglas. 


London: J. Mylrea. 
We class these two very pleasing volumes of 
poetry together—the one by a Scottish lady, and 
the other by a Manx gentleman. We for once | 
proceed to celebrate a marriage without the con- 
sent of parties, certain, however, that when they 
know, they will love each other, and bless us for 
proclaiming the banns. 


| failing spirits that she enjoys exhibit themselves 


Miss M. P. Aird is a delightful spirit—in her 
tenderness, her simplicity, her evident sincerity, 
and in the womanliness and sweetness of her 


strains. Her work is well entitled Heart His- 
tories. She has dipped her pen in her own heart, 


and the result is a beautiful series of poetic 
sketches, all radiant with mild enthusiasm, and 
warm with gentle and holy humanity. She has 
evidently been a sufferer—a crushed flower; but 
| what fragrance has followed, and forgiven and 
| blest the feet that have trampled on her! Hear 
| the following lines from an opening address to 
her “ Friends :” 

To my friends, where’er they be, 

Wanderers o'er shore or sea, 

Bear this low heart-melody. 


‘Tis a wreath of wilding flowers, 
Gather'd oft in weary hours; 
Bligit it not with thunder showers. 


Wither not by quick decay 
Flowers that light an autumn day ; 
Day and flower fade fast away. 
Leave the violet to die: 

It may glad some weary eye ; 
Dewdrops in its heart may lie. 

We cannot enlarge on the particular merits of 
these true and fine-hearted poems. We would 
recommend, however, with peculiar emphasis, 
her “ Martyr Memories,” her “ Emblems from a 
Picture,” her “Silent Foot,” her “ Auld Kirk- 
yard,” and her “ Renwick’s Farewell.” 

Mr. Wood is a man of much more culture than 
Miss Aird’s lot has permitted her to acquire. 
But, in native enthusiasm, in sincerity, and in 
piety, he is a kindred spirit. He was, we under- 
stand, an officer in the army, has been much 
abroad, and has, with a poet’s eye, looked at 
many scenes and many men. He spent a con- 
siderable part of his time at St. Helena, while 
Napoleon was there, and has some very fine lines 
on the subject. His volume consists of a large 
mass of effusions, some of them imperfect and 
commonplace; but most of them interesting, 
elegant, spirited, and poetical. ‘The book has 
been published by subscription; and the subscrip- 
tion-list is curious, from the vast variety of well- 
known names it contains, from the Duke of 
Cambridge to J. S. Buckingham—from Thomas 
Carlyle to Dr. Carpenter—from Louis Napoleon 
to APOLLODORUS. 


The Birth of the War-God: a Poem, by Kati- 


pasa. Translated from the Sanskrit, by 
Ratepu T. H. Grurritu, M.A. London: 


Allen and Co. 
In a recent notice of Mr. Griffith’s Specimens of 
Old Indian Poetry, we Nad occasion to speak 
highly of the translator’s skill in the construc- 
tion of English verse. Our ignorance of the 
Sanskrit will not allow us to say how far Mr. 
Griffith has been faithful or exact in transferring 
the thoughts of Kiliddsa, the poet, or, as he was 
poetically and beautifully designated, one of the 
“Nine Precious Stones” that shone at the court 
of the King of Oujein, in the half-century imme- 
diately preceding the Christian era. We can, 
however, say this much, that no man can bea 
good translator of a poem who has not the poetic 
aspiration and inspiration strong within him. A 
man who cannot search out and use the poetical 
wealth of his own language must, at the best, be 
a very indifferent translator. It is fair and safe 
to test Mr. Griffith by this rule. Here, then, we 
have a poem remarkable for its completeness, 
written eighteen hundred years ago, and in a lan- 
guage now but little understood. The finish of 
the translation is exquisite ; and, assuming that 
Mr. Griffith has adopted the author’s ideas and 
metaphors, we are in many passages at a loss 
which most to admire, Kaliddsa’s fine concep- 
tions, or the translator’s harmony, grace, and 
general effect. No more is needed than to pre- 
sent an extract, and a charming one it is:— 

And when she spoke—upon the maiden’s tongue, 

istilling nectar, such rare accents hung, 

The sweetest note thate’er the Koil pour’d 

Seem'd harsh and tuneless as a jarring chord. 

The melting glance of that soft liquid eye, 

Tremulous like lilies when the breezes sigh; 

Which learnt it first—so winning and so mild— 

The gentle fawn, or Mena’s gentler child ? 

And-oh, the arching of her brow! so fine 

Was the rare beauty of its pencil!’d line— 

Love gazed upon her forehead in despair, 

And spurn’d the bow he once esteem'd so fair. 

Her long bright tresses too might shame the pride 

Of envious antelopes on the mountain side. 

Surely the Maker’s care had been to cull 

From all that’s lovely the most beautiful, 

As if the world’s Creator would behold 

All beauty centred ina single mould. 
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The Glory of England, §&c. Fragments in Rhyme. 
By CHARLES CHAPMAN. London: Hatchard. 
We are not called upon to notice all the worth- 
less books which reach us; but, in order that the 
impression may not go forth that the art of ver- 
sification is understood by every one who finds a 
publisher, we occasionally select a volume from 
the worthless class. Here is one that admits of 
no dispute. What a pity that Mr. Chapman had 
no friends, his own discretion being valueless, to 
keep him from the publication of this egregious 
folly, this monstrous absurdity! Was it a fit of 
insanity, ignorance, or vanity, which induced 
him to attach his name to abortions which he 
calls Fragments in Rhyme. We have not even 
the patience to censure, in a case where the 
rhymer is so contemptible as to be beneath de- 
preciation. We give a fragment, termed ‘“ The 
Acknowledgment,” being well assured that “ the 

force of nonsense can no further go.” 

THE ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

On, Nature! how he loved Thee! in a close 
Receding to the shadow of a grot, 
"Long which the streamlet muttered its sad woes, 
The vagrant knocked his heels, and blessed h's lot : 
—Some sweet giils come—his solitude’s fair foes 
He flies not from them-—will not move a jot 
From the bright stars of Day! more sweet to s'ght 
Than all which gem the raven locks of Vight. 
Besides, he never dreamt he did intrude 
Some fifteen minutes pass, and there he sits 
Culling the wild joys of a careless mood 
No wonder the young Ladies think of fits— 
One while he looks to sprawl upon the flood 
The music of his soul is heard in hits— 
Heel-thumps against the side—all very nice, 
But rather dangerous o'er a precipice ! 
The same struck him, it seems.—But to the re 
He turned him round, and caught the swan-like form 
Of tender Mother probably distrest, 
As for her own dear child—calming the storm 
And Father's keener eye on on his new guest.- 
Escaped,-—the drowning man will bless the haum 
Their kindness he felt deeply! J indite, 
Simply to thank them, and to say AU's right! 








The Poetical Works of Robert Montyome ry, M.A.., 
Oxon. Collected and revised by the Author. 
London: Chapman and Hall. ; 

KERCHEVER ARNOLD, in his Theological Critic, re- | 

marks, in reference to the works of Mr. R. Mont- 

gomery, that, with the exception of Wordsworth, few 
writers have experienced extremes of criticism 
equally with the author of The Christian Life, which 
he was then reviewing. Few, indeed, have been | 
more fiercely assailed, or more zealously applauded. | 

In such a conflict of authorities, there is but one 

tribunal to which the ultimate appeal can be made, 

and that is public opinion, not testified in words, but 
in act, and not moving under a momentary impulse, | 
but continuously expressed by steady patronage 

through a succession of vears. . 

To that tribunal Mr. R. Montgomery has appealed 
from the iudgments of contemporary critics, and with 
entire success. An emphatic judgment in his favour 
has been pronounced by the unimpeachable verdict 
of a steady demand for edition after edition of his 
poems; and now, after more than twenty years from 
his first appearance, such is the fame he has acquired, 
and such the esteem in which his works are held, that 
it has been deemed desirable to gather them together 
in one compact and cheap volume, and thus to enable 
thousands who could not enjoy them before, because 
of their cost, to possess them now, as they have re- 
ceived their last corrections from the hands of the 
author. 

And it is indeed an extraordinary volume to be 
produced by a man yet in the prime and vigour of 
life—a volume of more than 650 pages, in double 
columns, of small print, equalling in quantity the 
entire poetical works of Lord Byron, and almost 
those of Southey. The range of subject is not so 
wide, because Mr. R. Montgomery is essentially a 
religious poet. His object is to teach as well as to 
please; and his poems are, in fact, highly poetical 
Sermons in verse. Since Herbert, we have had no 
such church minstrel. That is his aim—his purpose— 
and it is unfair to make a comparison between him 
and others who write with altogether other purposes ; 
whose design is only to stimulate the passions, to 
amuse the fancy, to excite the imagination, or to 
amuse an idle hour. Mr. Montgomery has under- 
taken a more serious duty—that of instruction; and 
he is to be tried only upon this issue. Has he suc- 
ceeded in his professed object? That he has done so 
is proved by the permanent applause and patronage 
his works have received from the pious public, and by 
their ever-widening popularity. There are some minds 
whom they cannot hope to please—for whom they 
have no sympathies—to whom in fact they are 
not addressed—that class of mind which is not 
capable of religious emotions. It is not surprising 
that by such Mr. Montgomery’s works should be 
abused, because they cannot be understood; but by 
the pious they are ever read with delight, for they 
will touch kindred chords in the heart, and rouse 
emotions common to the poet and the reader. 

We must apologise for having, contrary to a neces- 





| world. 
| and won his laurels, and as such he is entitled to be 


| elegant thoughts and graceful fancies ; 





sary rule, said so much about a new edition of a 
book that has already passed the ordeal of criticism ; 
but we could not omit the opportunity for indicating 
in answer to his detractors, what are the true claims 
of Mr. R. Montgomery to the regards of the religious 
It is as the poet of piety that he has sought 


judged. 


Poems. By Joun Francis Watter, LL.D. 

Dublin: James M‘Glashan. 

Ir very often happens that a poem written with great 
earnestness and care, from the very smoothness of its 
flow, presenting no salient points to knock, as it were, 
against the senses, may at first appear to possess little 
brilliancy—as the bright flash of an electric current 
is only seen when the chain of its course is broken. 
This is especially the case with the poems now under 
our notice, and became the more apparent when we 
began to search for an extract, available to our space, 
which would give the reader a fair sample of the 
merits of Mr. Waller’s poetry. We found many 
but so closely 
were they connected with what preceded and followed 
them, that we were at a loss to find a point at which 
to commence or break off our quotation. 

Faults are always prominent. Like mountains 
they often catch the storm-clouds of criticism, and, 
loosening their contents, drench, and often destroy 
the flowers in the fertile vale below. We object to 
the Lord’s Prayer being lengthened out into blank 
verse. It is so perfect in its majestic simplicity, that 
we look upon the addition of a single word as a dilu- 
tion of its power. Our objection, however, is to the 
principle of altering it at all, and not to the manner 


in which it is altered; and we greatly admire the ; 


poem ‘ Sleep and Death,” into which it is introduced. 
In the same way we should have considered the piece 
called “ Laborare est Orare,” as one of the best in the 
book, did it not by a silly travestie challenge compa- 
rison with Poe’s famous Raven, from which it might 


| have stood totally unconnected except as to similarity 


of rhythm, were it not for a few lines, the absence of 
which would have caused a decided improvement in 


i the poem. 


Upon these “two mountain-tops” our storm of 
criticism has burst; but we do not intend that the 
flood thus occasioned should injure the smallest 
blossom in the valley. The extract that we can 
make with most justice, or rather, with least 
injustice, to the context, is from the poem called 
Sleep and Death, which we have already mentioned. 
The Angel of Death is speaking. 

My gentle Brother! when the shadows fall 
Lengthening across the valley, and calm night 
Spreads broodingly her dark wings o'er the Earth, 

All that has life doth woo thee. The gay child, 
Wearied with sport, flings him upon thy breast 

And mingles with his lisping pravers thy name, 
Asking that ‘‘ sweet s'eep may his eyelids close.” 
Youth and old age—sickness and health, alike 
Hymn forth thy praise as the best boon of God, 
And call thee blessed Benefacto Friend 

But Me—Men tremble at my drea’ed name, 
And nature shudders in her inmost sot 

As J approach, and call me Enemy 


Tue 4th volume of Mr. R. CArnrutrHers’ new edition 
of the Works of Alexander Pope, now in course of 
publication in Cooke's “ Ilustrated Library,” con- 
tains his “ Moral Essays,” * Miscella- 
neous,” and “ Epigrams.” The Editor has supplied 
many valuable notes, gathered with great industry 
from a wide range of authorities, and the artist has 
profusely illustrated it with woodcuts. The typography 
too is beautiful. Altogether, it is one of the most 
attractive of the many recent reprints of the Standard 
British Authors. 


“ Satires,” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Report from the Select Committee on Public Li- 
braries ; together with the Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee, Minutes of Evidence % 
Index. Ordered by the House of Commons to 
be printed. 1850. 

Report from the Select Committee on Parliamentary 
Papers, together with the Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee, Minutes of Evidence, A ppe ndix, and Index. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed. 1853. 
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Continued from page 77 
WE have prefixed the Report on Public Libraries 
to this our resumed notice of that on Parlia- 
mentary Papers, not with an intention of entering 
into any detailed examination of the contents of 
the former report, which our limits forbid, but to 
recommend that the two reports should be read 
together, as they mutually illustrate each other. 
We promised in our last to quote Mr. Warren’s 
animated and instructive autobiography as given 
before the Committee, which, however, we cannot 
afford space to do in extenso, but yet we trust 
intelligibly. This sketch of his own experience 
was made by Mr. Warren apparently without 


intention or effort, but as a simp'e and ready | 


illustration of the way in which our working 
population could be best operated upon, and how 
“earnestness of feeling and honesty of purpose” 
on the part of instructors are essentially needful 
to render any instruction useful. Mr. Warren 
was a labouring man, in the ordinary acceptation 
of that term—that is, he was driving a horse and 
cart for hire—when he was invited to attend a lec- 
ture on Astronomy by Dr. Lardner at the Man- 
chester Mechanics’ Institute. 

I believe (said Mr. Warren) the system we ought 
to follow is to first teach people thoroughly what they 
know partially; make them understand the things 
that are about them; and then lead them up to other 
and better things of a more elevating character. 
think that is the only way of making them better 
men. I can tell you it was through my own efforts in 
that way, assisted by a few individuals, that I have 
the honour to appear before you to-day. It was in 
the early part of life, and then my notions of manli- 
ness consisted in knocking any one down who did not 
and when I got a little higher up in the 
first thing I should do was to 
learn to box a little better than I could in my then 
condition, and I did those foolish things 
which pe yple ar constantly doing because they know 
no better, and the result of which is always to do 
themselves considerable injury. It was at that time 
that a person asked me if I wished to hear a lecture: 
he said I was capable of better things than driving, as 
I was at that time, a horse and cart. I had hada 
character for attention to my duties in life; and never 
mixing, as I never could do—my self-respect would 
not suffer me to do that—with the people in their 
amusements and diversions in public-houses, fights, 
and that sort of thing; I could not do that; though 
I had no objection to fight a little on my own account, 
[ could not do it on system. That man told me he 
believed I was capable of better things, and isked me 
to go and hear a lecture on astronomy at our Me- 
chanics’ Institute. I did so, and soon found that was 
iust the thing which met what little ambitious aim I 
had. No sooner had I heard that admirable lecture 
delivered by a master mind (Dr. Lardner was the lec- 
turer), than I at once felt a sort of new inspiration, a 
new life: it was evident to me that that was the thing 
I should aim at, though I knew no more of what the 
man was talking about than this piece of paper. Of 
course I had seen the sun (a good deal earlier than 
many people), and of course I knew there were such 
things as stars and so forth, and that was all; but it 
appeared to me to be so noble a pursuit, that I made 
up my mind to try whether I could not do something 
of a kindred character. Then the light began to 
dawn upon me. All the notions I had had of manli- 
ness, or amusement, or so forth, vanished at once from 
my mind, as being very foolish and ridiculous affairs ; 
and I believe there are hundreds and thousands, and 
I hope millions, whose appreciation of good things 
would be quite as strong as my own if they were put 
before them in a kindly spirit. If they saw there was 
1 truthful spirit trying to lead them, I think they 
would manifest a power of resolution which no other 
influence in the world would probably call forth. 


No sooner had Mr. Warren obtained informa- 
tion than he yearned to impart it to others, and 
the account he detailed to the committee of his 
first essavs in the lecturing line is so racy and 
graphic that we wish space permitted us to quote 
it entire. Here, however, are some portions of 
Mr. Warren’s evidence. 

When I first began to feel the advantages of edu- 
cation, I suppose I thought a good deal more of it than 
people, who had all their lives had that advantage would 
and to me ordinary things appeared very wonderful. I 
knew exactly that the condition of the minds of the 
men by whom I was surrounded, and amongst whom 
I went, was very much like my own; that the 
unenlightened; that they really knew nothing a 
those wonderful things that I first became acquainted 
with in the Manchester Mechanics’ Institute; and 
feeling a desire to impart that which I found to be so 
wonderful in influencing my own feelings, completely 
breaking up my previous notion of things, especially 
as to what constituted manliness—and so | began to 
feel a warm desire to distribute that information to 
others, hoping it might produce the same effect upon 
them. Independent of mechanics’ institutes, which I 
should not have thought of going to face in the way 
of talking then, I took measures to make other people 
acquainted with these things; and I had an opinion 
then, which I still retain, that to begin so as to produce 
the full effect of teaching and elevating, it was 
necessary to begin at the bottom, to clear away 
perhaps the worst difficulties first. After having taken 
a few lessons of a surgeon in physiology, I myself pre- 
pared some rude diagrams, and my first step was to 
go into some of the lower parts of the town (Man- 
chester), where I knew that beggars and thiev es and 
that class of people dwelt. I cast about, and in the 
very first instance I got a cellar in which a sort of 
school was kept. I got the man to let me have the 


please me ; 
world I thought the 
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loan of his cellar, after a good deal of bargaining, for 
one shilling a night, and the remains ct the candles. 


Mr. Warren’s audience, composed of those out- 








casts who are so little used to kindness as to be 
habitually suspicious of approach, at first thought 
he was in some way connected with the police, 
and wanted somebody, and made use of a lecture 
as alure to draw them into captivity; but Mr. | 
Warren addressed them kindly and intelligibly; 
and 

When the lecture was concluded (adds Mr. War- 
ren), I found just as kind a feeling in their breasts, 
though somewhat uncouthly manifested, as I have 
found in the breasts of other people whom I have ad- 
dressed on these matters. 


Mr. Warren’s lecture was upon sanitary mat- 
ters. He “pointed out what harm they did 
themselves by drinking and smoking, and living 
in confined rooms, and not washing themselves, | 
and so on—matters which they knew all about, | 
but not the consequences.” 

Mr. Warren’s sanitary lectures, however, whose 
commencement was so humble, have been pro- 
ductive of extensive good. This is his evidence :— 


I was the first man in Manchester to propose a 
pledge of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks. 
There had been a long discussion; but I contented 
myself with simply drawing up a pledge, which was 
signed by an Irish pedlar, a ropemaker, and myself. 
Now we have 30,000 members in Manchester; and 
among those 30,000 are reading-rooms and improve- 
ment societies established, independent of mechanics’ 
institutes, in which they have from 150 to 200 volumes 
of books, and in which they form classes to teach 
each other to read and write. These are never taken 
any notice of in any of the reports of the statistics of 
the district ; and I have never heard of any of the 
institutes doing anything to lend them any assistance. 


All the above evidence may seem primd facie 
apart from the main object of the committee, | 
namely, the advantages of a freer distribution of 
parliamentary papers; but it is per se exceedingly 
interesting, and Mr. Warren’s communicativeness 
was apparently encouraged by the committee, 
who perhaps considered such a man as a most 
competent judge of the best means of informing 
and elevating the masses. Mr. Warren is of 
opinion that “a judicious selection of the par- 
liamentary papers” would be useful; but “to 
supply the usual Blue Books would be of little 
use, I think.” Of the same opinion as to the in- 
expediency of an indiscriminate circulation of 
unmitigated Blue Books, we think, will be a 
majority of those most familiar with the rudis 
indigestaque moles ; but let us hear what is done 
by our kinsmen across the Atlantic in this matter, 
who spare no cost in diffusing their Parliamentary 
literature, while they disdain to take painful 
precautions in limitating circulation, content 
apparently to commit their seed to any soil. 
“The Congress, I do not think,” says Mr. 
Stevens, in his evidence, “care where these 
books go if they reach the country. If one man 
does not care about them, they get into the 
hands of another. If a library fail, the books | 
are not destroyed; but they go into other hands, | 
and they are quite as useful there as in the | 
library.” The opinion in America is that, if 
their congressional papers are read by somebody, 
it matters not whether they are read by the 
party to whom first sent—a liberality of opinion 
which produces practices strangely opposed to | 
the narrow limitations, conditions, and stipula- 
tions under which every sheet of parliamentary 
paper is doled forth in this country. Mr. Stevens, 
literary agent to the Smithsonian Institution in 
the United States, informed the committee that 
the debates of Congress are published by autho- 
rity, under contract, in a newspaper called the | 
Globe. The proprietors of the Globe furnish their 
own corps of reporters, and receive seven dollars 
and a liaif per column fer the composition: the 
Congress pay for about five thousand copies; and 
the paper is sent through the post free of postage. 
No other newspaper is exempt from postage. | 
The Globe is a large folio daily newspaper; but 
the debates are made up in a quarto form, and 
published, according to the press of matter, three, 
four, or five times a week, under the name of the 
Congressional Globe and Appendix. Since 1835, 
the debates have been published in quarto form, 
printed in treble columns, and distributed, bound 
or unbound as each prefers, to every member of 
the House of Representatives and Senate ; twenty- 
four copies to each member of the House; and 
twelve copies to each senator. 

Respecting the Reports of Select Committees | 
and other papers laid before Congress, Mr. 
Stevens informed the committee that, on a paper | 
being presented to Congress, it is ordered to be | 
printed, without any number being specified ; in 
that case, 1500 copies are always printed of all | 


| custom-houses and other public offices. 
| portant papers are multiplied for the information 


| readers to the Report; extracting, in conclusion, 


| the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and the | 


| pronounced by Mr. Siljestrém, an enlightened 


| Smithson’s will. 
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papers ; if extra numbers are required, they are 


ordered to be printed by special resolution: this 
is very often done to the extent of many thousand 
copies. 
about 500 are set aside, and by law are to be 
collected and bound, with title-pages and indexes, 
within one month after the close of the ses- 
sion; these 500 are then distributed according 
to law. A complete set for each member 
usually comprises twenty or thirty bound volumes 
yearly. There are about 110 sets distributed 
to colleges, historical societies, and public 
libraries throughout the country, and sets to 
the different departments, and to some of the 
In- 


of the people, by special vote, often to the ex- 
tent of 30,000 copies, and not unfrequently to 
100,000 copies. These reports, Mr. Stevens de- 
clares, are much used and much prized and 
valued by the public ; they are of a very miscel- 
laneous character, and “ there is hardly a subject 
to be investigated but materials may be found in 
the congressional books.” Select committees 
are appointed to inquire into subjects of imme- 
diate interest ; but the evidence taken before 
them is not printed in a crude undigested mass 
as with us; but reduced into readable shape by 
the chairman. Mr. Stevens stated, in answer 


to a question upon this point, that he had | 


never heard any complaints of a partial selec- 
tion or mutilation of evidence in these 
Chairmen’s Digests. Further, no condition is 
exacted from the public bodies to whom these 
papers are sent, as among ourselves. Besides 
congressional papers, books on important na- 
tional subjects are printed at the expense of the 
State, and liberally distributed under direction of 
the Library Committee. Congress subscribes for 
perhaps 1000 or 2000 copies, to be distributed 
among members, to public libraries, and for 
foreign exchanges. The statutes at large have, 
since 1845, been published, in large imperial 
octavo form, at 3 dollars and 50 cents. (14s. 6d.) a 
volume, each volume filling 800 or 1000 pages; 
and now 10 volumes are out in this form, stereo- 
typed, on good paper, well indexed and bound, 


at the above moderate price of 3 dollars and a! 


half per volume. Mr. Stevens detailed to the 
committee the distribution of these congressional 
papers and books for which we must refer our 


a few observations on international exchanges, on 
which Mr. Stevens, as agent for the Smithsonian 
Institution, is in a position to speak with authority. 

We think it may be acceptable to some of our 
readers to explain briefly what this Smithsonian 
Institution is. John Smithson, an Englishman, 
who, we understand, had never been in America, 
bequeathed by will upwards of half-a-million 
of dollars to the United States for the foun- 
dation, in Washington, of an institution bear- 
ing his name, “for the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men;” and, the trust 
having been accepted by the government of 
the States, the institution was organised in 
1846—the fund by that time amounting to 
750,000 dollars. The charter of incorporation 


Of the regular number of 1500 copies, | 


lof the “Smithsonian Contributions to Know- 
| ledge;” and researches into the natural history, 
| meteorology, &c. of the United States have been 
commenced under its auspices. No branch of 
| knowledge is excluded from the sphere of the 
| institution. By judicious economy it has been 
| possible, after erecting a stately palace at Wash- 
| ington for the purposes of the institution, and 
| having madeextensive purchases for the library, as 
well as for the collection of scientific instruments, 
to invest a sum of 650,000 dollars, the annual 
interest on which (about 40,000 dollars) is to be 
applied to the maintenance of the institution; one 
| half being appropriated to the extension of the 
collections; the other half to the support of sci- 
entific investigations, the publication of learned 
dissertations, &c. By means of this noble insti- 
tution Mr. Stevens hopes to establish an inter- 
change of congressional publications and our 
parliamentary papers on a satisfactory footing. 
Before the Committee on Public Libraries in 
1850 Mr. Antonio Panizzi, who sneers or snarls 
at everything and everybody, except his clever 
self and the faultless British Museum, ridiculed 
the whole system of international interchanges 
on M. Vattemaire’s plan as a delusion and an 
expensive humbug—it was cheaper and better in 
all respects to purchase at ence; but, before the 
committee whose report in 1853 we are more 
immediately considering, Mr. Stevens, as agent 
for the Smithsonian Institution, deposed that, 


He was authorised by the Smithsonian Institution 
to propose and negotiate an exchange with the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords, and also by the 
state of New York to propose a similar exchange. 
The Smithsonian Institution is now willing to receive 
exchanges in London, and deliver all American ex- 
changes in London free of all expense ; it also delivers 
American books bound. ‘ Only recently,” said Mr. 
Stevens on the 9th of May last, “I received eight 
very large cases from the Smithsonian Institution, 
containing their own publications and the publica- 
tions of many of the learned societies. These were 
addressed to the Royal Society here by an arrange- 
ment, and an order has been granted - the Govern- 
ment that each case properly invoiced shall be ad- 
mitted free of duty, and that, when found correct 
according to the invoice, the secretary of the Royal 
Society will deliver them to the agent of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, who distributes them throughout 
England, Ireland, and Scotland free of expense.” 


In fact, the Smithsonian Institution, in addi- 
tion to its other capabilities, is a great centre of 
documentary publications; and, though it has no 
connection with the schools of the United States, 
it performs an important educational part ona 
wider stage, by circulating books all over the 
world. 

We intended, when we sat down to this paper, 
to present our readers with a full account of the 
Astor Library at New York, opened on the 9th of 
January, and for whose erection and endowment 
the citizens of the United States, and of New 
York in particular, are indebted to the liberality 
of the late John Jacob Astor. The State of New 
York well deserves this liberality of its illus- 
trious son, for she dispenses whatever she receives 
‘with a liberal hand. ‘The State of New York,” 
observes Mr. Stevens “exchanges documents with 





places the institution under a Board of Regents, 


consisting of the President of the United States, | 
| 


Mayor of Washington ex officio, and of other 
members elected by Congress. The Act alluded 
to further enacts, that a library, a museum of 
natural history, and a museum of mineralogy 
and geology, shall be attached to the institution; 
and, further, that it shall be provided with the 
instruments necessary for carrying on physical in- 
vestigations, and also that the delivery of popular 
lectures shall be included in its objects. The 
regular plan of organisation having been left to 
the Regents, it fell happily into the hands of per- 
sons fully competent to undertake the responsible 
task, and able to dispose in the most judicious 
manner of the large sums confided to them for 


the advancement of science. The detailed | 
plan of the Smithsonian Institution, drawn | 
up by Professor Henry, the secretary, is 





Swedish traveller in America, a masterly docu- 
ment in point of science, and also an excellent 
interpretation of the concise provisions of 
According to this plan, the 
chief functions of the institution will be to en- 
courage original scientific investigations, to pub- 
lish the results of these, and to issue annual 
reports on the progress of science. The trans- 
actions of the institution have already been in- 
troduced to the learned world, under the name 


every other state; it exchanges with the Congress, 
it exchanges with most of the learned societies. 
There is a standing law in New York authorising 
the regents of the Universities to exchange with 
any institution that they think proper.” Muni- 
ficence to such a community is not to bury 
treasure, but to create, as it were, a perennial 
spring of refreshing waters— 


* Labitur et labitur in omne volubilis evum.” 


Gladly would we expatiate at greater length upon 
the Astor Library, for the gratification of our 
readers, and with the distant hope of stimulating 
some of our opulent countrymen to imitate the 
wealthy merchant of New York; but our allotted 
space is already exceeded, and we can only refer 
those who desire a full and particular account ot 
the Astor Library to a letter addressed by its 
librarian, Dr. Cogswell, to the Home Journal for 
January 7 of this year—a literary paper at New 
York of sterling merit, a perusal of which would 
at once dispel the illusory notions respecting the 
American periodical press so generally pro- 
pagated by caricaturing tourists. 

Whether the House of Commons will act upon 
any of the suggestions of its own select com- 
mittee upon pariamentary papers we will not 
venture to forebode; but facts amply justify us 
in adapting Sterne’s quaint and oft-quoted re- 
mark to matters literary, and saying that “ they 
manage these things better in America.” 
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Memorials of Theophilus Trinal, Student. By 
Tuomas T. Lyncu. Second edition. London: 
Longmans. 

Unper this title we have a very agreeable little 

volume of prose and verse, in both of which there 

is some originality of thought, and very fre- 
quently an originality of expression, which may 
be characterised as quaint, fanciful, and inge- 
nious. The subjects treated of—or, we should 
rather say, touched upon-—are various ; but 

Theophilus is of a religious cast of mind, and 

therefore his musings and reflections are most 


| 





frequently on subjects of a devotional character. | 


Trinal’s poetry is not so much to our liking 
as his prose. In the following extract there is 
much beauty both of thought and expression, if 
we except a single word at the commencement. 
It is headed, 

FAITH AND OVERCOMING. 

The day of spiritual devotement, of heartfelt delight 
in God, is not gone by. Religion is not a mere anti- 
quity, and the Bible a sort of Tadmor in the desert, 
upon which we may gaze wonderingly, but with the 
knowledge that the old times of greatness are gone— 
the greatness with the times. We, who are but of 
yesterday, are as newly and truly from heaven, as 
Adam in Eden. The light is very old, bnt the morn- 
ing very new. The springing of the dawn to-day is 
as fresh as when Eve went forth to her flowers, or Abra- 
ham to survey and tend his flocks and herds, or David 
sang songs to the music of his harp, or Paul rose re- 
freshed for his zealous labours. If history is a ceme- 
tery, a sleeping-place of the ancient brave, it is also 
a temple, wherein sculptures are represented in their 
forms and countenances, that we, beholding, may 
kindle and take courage. If our life is to be an over- 
coming, we must fight as to music. For spiritual 
earnestness to be forceful and regular, we must have 
assurance of principal truths, that are first, and al- 
ways first. But our greatest things, though done in 
truth and for truth, are not done by calculation; we 
require a wind-like, a tidal emotion, and work best 
when we work as to music. There is in man a desire 
to be in fulness himself—to be all that he can—to 
live his very highest, and have the joy of ripest, 
strongest being. He feels as a river-channel, hol- 
lowed for the flow and rush of waters, and wants 
a religion with influences that shall be to his heart 
as a rain-power to fill it. It is by a loving faith 
that he may become thus strong and replenished. 
In love, losing ourselves, we find ourselves; and it 
is proved to us that self-blessedness is best realised 
by self-abandonment. And faith is the losing of 
self-trust to find it. 

We have only room for one or two more short 
extracts, which we take from a part of Trinal’s 
work headed “ Notes for the Considerate,” The 
following are worthy of notice :— 


DISCIPLESHIP. 

Articles of faith should be as articles of apprentice- 
ship—apprenticeship to the truth. If we know that 
we have as yet but imperfectly learned the things 
that we believe, and desire that their character and 
faculty may be more fully unfolded for us, then they 








are as a chosen company of affectionate disciples, of | 


distinct characters, and fit for distinct offices, agreeing 
to learn together of one master, the Truth, and sitting 
at his feet in reverent trust and dependence. But if 
we be loud, vain, and stubborn, then the things we 
believe are a rabble of assertions that come forth with 
the dark-lantern of prejudice and the club of bigotry, 
to seize and bind the truth, betrayed thus to bondage 
and death, so far as we have power of death, by the 
Judas of our worldly policy. 


LATITUDINARIANISM. 

There is a wise and an unwise latitudinarianism. 
The one results from shallowness of heart and super- 
ficiality of knowledge; the other from deepness of 
heart and profundity and variety of investigations. 
The one tolerates anything, because all things seem 
much alike ; the other recognises the true everywhere, 
because all things have dependency on deep, inward, 
controlling causes. The wise latitudinarian is also an 
altitudinarian ; his thought spreads broadly, but it is 
also high-rising, and strikes deep. 








The Song of Roland, as chanted before the Battle of 
Hastings by the Minstrel Taillefer. Translated by 
the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham.” London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 

Tue Song of Roland is said, by all the chroniclers, to 

have been first chanted in this wise. Before the 

battle of Hastings a Norman knight issued from the 
ranks, and, spurring his horse in front of the battle 
array, animated his fellow-countrymen to conquer or 
die, as, in a loud voice, he chanted forth the song of 

Roland. It had been long a question among anti- 

quarians whether the identical song was still in exis- 

tence. At length it was found by a learned 

Frenchman in the Bodleian Library, at Oxford. 

Guizot immediately dispatched M. Michel to Oxford, 

who made a copy of the manscript, and, in the course 

of two years, brought out an edition of it. A trans- 
lation into modern French has lately been given to 
the world by M. Vitet in the Revue des Deux Mondes ; 








| companion to 


and Mrs. Marsh has rendered M. Vitet’s French into 


our table. It is a curious relic—a sort of heroic 
poem, with dialogue, narrative, description—a strange 
song to sing before a battle. 


The British Medical Directory for England, Wales, and 
Scotland, for 1854.. Office, Strand. 

Tus new Medical Directory has a special claim upon 
the profession, for it studiously omits the names of 
quacks. Of all others it contains a full and faithful 
account, including a copious list of the published 
works of each member of the profession—his residence, 
honours, and standing. <A list of medical societies 
adds largely to its value. 


Mr. Francts Cross, the architect, has just brought 
out a fourth edition of his /Jints to all about to Rent, 
Buy, or Build House Property. It is a thoroughly 
practical treatise, designed for the information of the 
general public. He severely rebukes the present sys- 
tem of building with a face so fair and a frame so 
frail——A Prize Essay on the Laws for the Protection 
of Women, by James E. Davis, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law, has been published by the society by whom the 
prize was offered. 


| English, and it appears in the handsome volume upon | 


| Garrick Club.” 


The Dublin University Magazine discourses of “ the 
Lunar World and its wonders.” But its best article is 
the “Second Peep at the Dramatic Gallery of the 
A serious essay on “ the Food of the 


Irish,” is more useful than entertaining. 


It traces the history of the laws | 


relating to women in ancient and modern times, at | 


home and abroad, and concludes with a series of hints 
for the improvement of the law, some of which are 
excellent—others*are more questionable. An Essay 
on Human Happiness, by C. B. AppERLEY, M. P., 
has passed into a second edition. It is, however, a 
very mediocre production ; it would have been credit- 
able as _a schoolboy’s essay; it is scarcely worthy of 
an M. P.——‘“A Physician” has sent us a little 
volume called The Nurse and the Nursery, containing 
much good advice for the management of children, 
conveyed in language intelligible even to a Gamp. 
Mr. MArrarr, of Doncaster, has published a 
very useful little volume on The Burials (beyond the 
Metropolis) Act. It gives the Act itself, with an 








explanatory introduction, notes, and a large index. | 





Mr. Joun Times has published for many years 
past a volume of great interest and value entitled 
The Year Book of Facts, which collects all the new 


science and art produced by the year. The volume 
for 1853 is now before us, executed with the same 
diligence; and it is, indeed, a startling record of how 
much a twelvemonth has produced. The Charities 
of London in 1852-3 is another curious gathering of 
Statistics relating to our social life. The mere list of 





| London charities fills 214 pages; of each charity we : sas : . 
. ee? s i | writer suggests the various political contingencies 


have full particulars. This work is the production of 
Mr. S. Low. Mr. WAsHincTon WILKs has fiercely 
assailed the Home Secretary in a pamphlet entitled 
Palmerston in Three Epochs. We shows pretty con- 
clusively that the noble lord is not perfectly consistent 
with himself. But who is? 





Hogg’s Instructor is improved by lengthening its 
papers. It opens with a brilliant review of “ Balder.” 
A paper on “ Tieck ” will be read with interest. We 
cannot, however, but protest against the publication 
of a nom-de-guerre such as “ Eothen,” appended to a 
contribution. There could be but one purpose in this, 
that it might be supposed to be by the real Eothen, 
which it is not. So respectable a magazine as this 
should not condescend to such an artifice. 

The Eelectic Review is of unusual bulk, and its 
papers are of more than common interest. The 
“Dignity of the Pulpit” is its most remarkable and 
most appropriate theme. But general literature is 
not neglected in this organ of the dissenters. 

The Rambler is a Roman Catholic magazine con- 
ducted with considerable ability. It opens with an 
attack on the principle of toleration, which it utterly 
repudiates, in our sense of the term. 

The first part of Orr's Circle of the Sciences is a 


| creditable endeavour to supply cheap knowledge. It 


treats of the Physiology of Animal and Vegetable 
Life, of the Mathematical Sciences, and the Properties 
of Matter. It has many woodcut illustrations, and 
is very well printed. It ¢s quite a marvel of cheap- 
ness. 

The Church of Scotland Magazine is both literary 
and religious. Mr. Sullivan reports the Progress of 
Industry in Irelandin a monthly magazine, which we 
hope will receive the support so good a scheme 
deserves. The Gentleman’s Magazine is a real 
historical record, with an invaluable obituary. The 
second part of Dr. Lardner’s Museum of Science and Art 
describes Latitudes and Longitudes, Lunar Influences, 
and Meteoric Stones. New parts have issued of 














| Tallis’s edition of Cook's Voyages, Wright's Scotland, 
| and the Crystal Palace, already noticed. 


Kidd's 
Own Journal for February treats of all kinds of 
topics, but chiefly of natural history, as the editor’s 





| name would indicate, and treats it well. 


Would not a consistent | 


man, in a world where wisdom is taught by ex- | 


perience, be an obstinate fool. Does Mr. Wilks him- 
self think to day as he did ten years ago? The 
fourth volume of the new edition of Evelyn's Diary 
completes the work. It has received large additions 
in the form of historical notes, collected laboriously by 
the editor, Mr. Bray. lis] 
classic, inferior in interest only to Boswell’s Johnson 
and Pepys’ Diary. The second edition attests the 
practical utility of Mr. Vines’s Dictionary Appendix and 
Orthographer, which contains upwards of 6000 words 
not found in the dictionaries, but in frequent use both 
in speaking and writing. It is compiled with extra- 
ordinary industry, and will be found to be a necessary 
the Dictionary —as necessary as 
“Walker” himself. 











PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Tue Art Journal for January and February has four 
more engravings from the Vernon Gallery, besides 
numerous woodcuts illustrative of the works of the 
old masters, decorative art, and such like. 


It has become an English | 


| and they are expensive. 


The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of | 


England for January abounds in practical informa- 
tion. It unites theory and practice, science and ex- 
periment, philosophy and experience. Its reports of 
the systems of agriculture pursued in various 
countries, with their soils, &c. areextremely valuable. 
The article on * Pig Feeding,” the collected results of 
a long series of trials with all kinds of foods and their 
statistical results, should be studied by every person 
who keeps a pig. This singular essay is accompanied 
with an elaborate diagram. 

The Leicester Monthly Magazine is a creditable local 
literary enterprise ; but let them be as local as possi- 
ble in their contents. Tallis’s Crystal Palace, Part 
XX. continues its beautiful illustrations. The 
Scottish Temperance League Register adds to an 
almanac the names of all the members of the Tem- 
perance Society. 

Blackwood is more than commonly attractive. A 
German memoir, entitled “ Adventures in two 
Hemispheres,” abounds in curious anecdotes ; and Mr. 
Parkyns’s Abyssinian Travels are analysed in a very 
interesting article. ‘The Quiet Heart” is continued 
with growing interest. 








. . . . - | article on “The Text of Shakspere,” 
inventions, discoveries, and most remarkable facts in | ‘ > 


The North British Review opens vigorously with an 
suggested by 
the recent editions of Mr. Collier, ‘‘ National Music” 
is the theme of a finely-written essay, in which an 
endeavour is made to trace the characteristics of the 
music of the various nations that have boasted the 
possession of a music of their own. Of more imme- 
diate interest are papers on ‘‘ University Representa- 
tion,” and on “the War in the East,” in which the 





that might possibly grow out of the coming conflict. 
‘“ The Life and Discoveries of Arago” are treated of by 
an able hand, and “ Botanical Geography ” is a suc- 
cessful attempt to describe in a popular form a curious 
and important section of Natural History. 

The Freemasons’ Quarterly Magazine is a collection 
of all the news of “ the craft” from all quarters of the 
globe; in addition to which, there are essays on 
Masonic Science and other matters of interest to the 
fraternity, and even tales for their leisure moments, 
and antiquarian researches for their graver hours. 

The Cyclopedia Bibliographica, Part XVII. has 
advanced as far as the Letter L. 

The first part of the Home Companion under its 
new management takes the form of Chambers’s 
Journal, is published at the same price, and contains 
a similar miscellany of original and selected matter, 
including essay, tale, and poetry. It adds to these 
woodcut illustrations which might be advantageously 
excluded. They are not attractive, they are useless, 
c They should be introduced 
only when required to illustrate science or experiment. 
Fanciful engravings are a positive defect and in very 
bad taste. We would also warn the editor against 
too much fiction, especially long stories continued 
from number to number. 

The eighth volume of Chambers’s admirable Reposi- 
tory of Instructive and Amusing Tracts contains papers 
on Siberia; Louisa, Queen of Russia; Chivalry among 
the Arabs; the Ocean; Two Days on the Welsh 
Border; and the Spirit of the Orlando Furioso, all of 
which would have been creditable to the pages of 
either of the Quarterly Reviews. Besides these there 
are two interesting tales—and how cheap! 

The second part of Johnston's Chemistry of Common 
Life treats of ‘The Soil we Cultivate, and the Plants 
we Rear.” 





JouBNAL.—ConpucTED BY WILLIAM KIDD, OF 
Mr. Kidd has long been favourably known to 
the public for his numerous notes on singing birds, and the 
enthusiasm of his love for the beauties of nature. Thisis a 
taste which ever appeals successfully to a rightly-constituted 





KIpp's 
HAMMERSMITH. 





| mind; and itis, therefore, gratifying to believe that in the 


conducting of a monthly magazine, Mr. Kidd has met with 
a good share of success. The work before us is devoted to 
natural history, popular science, family fancies and things in 
general, pleasant descriptions, moral essays zoology and 
botany, poetry, and the many varieties which, while they 
appeal to the better feelings of humanity, assist in cultivating 
a taste for innocent pleasures. Without any tales of romantic 
fiction to excite the young, it is a work that may be con- 
fidently recommended for the domestic circle, as providing 
entertainment and instruction for either sex, and any age ; 
the love of nature commencing with the dawn of reason and 


| only terminating with life.—Ziverpool Standard. 











THE CRITIC, 





(Fen. 15, 





FOREIGN 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
REALLY, now, the schoolmaster is abroad in the 
best sense of the word. Like the lamp-lighters 


| butter and rice a day without any bread. 


of old, the schoolmaster is out and about with his | 


ladder and torch, running up one street and 
down another, diverging into narrow lanes, 
plunging into blind alleys, and obscure courts, 


| war with the former. 
tions had been dealt out, Drahji observed the ab- | 


and intramural tortuosities and labyrinths for | 


which it would be difficult to find a specific name, 
and leaving first a bare glimmer, and at length 
strings of 


| The son replied that he was not hungry. 


radiance, behind him—much of the | 


radiance depending, of course, on the quality of | 


the oil and cotton he has to bring his torch in 
contact with. The schoolmaster is truly, now, 
one of the lights of the world—a light shining in 
dark places; and that no longer through horn- 
sheathing or punctured tin-plate, but through 
great achromatic lenses, which scatter the beams 
so widely and profusely that ignorance cannot 
behold them without blinking. But there was a 
time, as many of us may remember, when the 
schoolmaster was abroad in another sense of the 
word. These were the days of birches, ferrules, 
canes, and fool’s-caps; when it was thought that 
the inlet of knowledge was antipodal to the head; 
when the halt, the lame, and the lazy conceived 
that physical disqualifications were their best in- 
troductions to the office of pedagogue ; and when 
even learned men fancied that their learning 
qualified them to be teachers. We have lived to 
learn that not many lame nor many learned are 
called to the sacred office of educating the young. 
To those (and now happily there are many) who 
take an interest in this subject, we would recom- 
mend a recent work by a practical man—M. A. 
Théry, rector of the Academy of Calvados, en- 
titled, Lettres sur la Profession 
(“ Letters on the Profession of Schoolmaster ”)— 
a profession too responsible at the present time 
to be heedlessly entered upon. Education is an 
art and a science. Hitherto it has been regarded 
as a trade, into which any one with small capital 
of brains and some slight dexterity in penman- 
ship might enter. Hence the slight esteem in 
which the schoolmaster has long been held. He 
was not regarded as the friend of youth, but as 
the terror of youth. He was proxy flagellator 
to weak mothers and careless fathers. 
made many truants and dunces, and under his 
stupid regimen, small heads often became large 
heads, not with access of knowledge, but—with 
hydrocephalus. He might not be an ignorant 
man. He might have been choke-full of Hebrew, 
Latin, and Greek, and yet have been ignorant of 
the science of education and the true art of 
teaching. M. Théry goes over the whole ground 
ofe lucation. He shows what should be the qua- 
lifications of the teacher in the first place, and 
then proceeds to show how he should teach. He 
lays down, among others, this canon, which 
ought to be written on the walls of every school- 
house to remind teachers, who are apt to lose 
their tempers, or to find a safety-valve for impa- 
tience in the cane 


“ Flogging is not for scholars, 
but for slaves.” is On ’ 
jut for slaves, 


He enjoins on the teacher method 
—not a cut and dry method, which is supposed to 
be applicable under all circumstances, but a method 
which shall be the teacher’s own, and at the same 
time an intelligent one, founded on the theory of 
instruction. “A rational method,” he says, “is 
the most energetic lever with which the genie of 
instruction can arm himself.” Were we formally 
reviewing this work, we might make many ex- 
tracts, to show not only the sound views that the 
writer puts forth, but also the forcible and elo 
quent terms in which he often expresses himself. 

Leaping at once from the school-room to the 
desert, and from the training of children to the 
training of steeds, we come to a little work, by a 
writer well acquainted with his subject, Les 
Chevaux Arabes dela Syrie (“The Arabian Horses 
of Syria”), by J. Mazoillier. This is not a piece 
of mere stable reading. It is a charming ac- 
count of the education to which the Arabian 
submits his steed ; with anecdotes of his in- 
stincts, and the friendship, to call it by no in- 
ferior name, which generally springs up between 
the quadruped and his biped master. Among 
the anecdotes there is one of the war which 
broke out in Syria, in 1811, between the Bedouins 
and the Turks. The war was prolonged by the 
former until there was famine in the Turkish 


@ Instituteur | 








enable him to overpower the Bedouins, the Pacha 


ee . *. | 
of Damascus had engaged the services of Drahji, | 
| have ventured upon. 


Chief of the Hanazes, a tribe nearly always at 
One night, after the ra- 


sence of his eldest son Zahen, and, sending for 
him, inquired why he had not taken his share. 
Drahji 
observed that this could not be the case, knowing 
that he had eaten nothing for two days. _ There- 
upon Zahen went and brought his mare’s sack, 
and said: 


|me my ration in this sack, for I can die even 


| or satires. 


| the wife of Louis XIV. 


He | 


after having eaten, whilst if my mare eats she 
will survive me.” He then went and laid his 
food before his mare. Returning shortly after, he 
observed that the animal had not tasted it. 
Fearing that she was unwell, he had her ex- 
amined, and was assured that there was nothing 
the matter, but that perhaps she did not dare to 
eat while her master fasted. Zahen tasted his 
ration, and immediately the mare began to eat. 

During the past twelve months a series of in- 
teresting little volumes have been published 
under the general title of the Railway Library, 
(“ Bibliotheque des Chemins de Fer.”) One of the 
last of these volumes is Madame de Maintenon, 
by Gustave Héquet, who observes that all the 
lives that have hitherto been written of this re- 
markable woman, who was born in a prison, and 
rose to sit on a throne, as the wife of the greatest 
Sovereign of Europe, have either been panegyrics 
Within extremely modest limits, the 
author writes her history in the light of truth. 
In nine chapters we have the Aubignés; Made- 
moiselle d’Aubigné; Madam Scarron; Madam 
Scarron the widow; Madam Secarron, governess 
to the children of the King; and Madam de 
Montespan; Madam Scarron at Court; Madam 
de Maintenon; Madam de Maintenon, second lady 
to the Dauphiness; and Madam de Maintenon, 
The author vindicates 
Madam de Maintenon’s character from the 
slanders that have been brought against her. 
Her virtues do not blind him, however, to her fail- 
In his last chapter he attempts to deter- 
mine the influence Madam de Maintenon had 
in state affairs. 

The letters of Madam de Maintenon prove that she 
powerfully aided Pére de la Chaise to obtain from the 
devotion of Louis XIV. the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes; but they prove at the same time that, far 
from exciting to persecutions, she had not even fore- 


ings. 


To | 


—<—<< 


LITERATURE. 





The Abbé had the spirit of adven- 
| ture within him, and tempted Providence in the 
desert in a fashion that no prudent man would 
He decides in favour of 
the holy places of Jerusalem as asserted by the 


in particular. 


Latin monks. Two volumes of an important 
character have been published on Japan, Lé 
Japon, by Edouard Fraissinet. This is not a mere 


| ephemeral publication, but a work of solid in- 


terest and information—giving a history and 
description of the country, an account of the 


| intercourse of Europeans with the Japanese, and 





seen them, and she partook at first of the illusions of | the atecs ; ant t we are onl 
| doing our duty in informing the world of their origin 


the King as to the real dispositions of the reformed. 


Afterwards, when the truth came to light, she wanted | 


courage, and did not even attempt to plead the cause 
of humanity. Probably she would not have succeeded ; 
but it would have been glorious for her had she 
essayed it, and her participation in the measures, 
which had brought about so much misery, seemed to 
her to be a duty of conscience. It is certain that her 
influence, powerful in small things, disappeared nearly 
always in grand political questious. Louis XIV. held 
too tenaciously his maxims of government to sacrifice 
them even to the woman he loved the most. Madam 
de Maintenon never ventured to attack them in front ; 
she combated them indirectly, and with extreme 
timidity. 

The author has performed his task in a most 
praiseworthy manner, and his narrative will 
attract even those who have already read and 
re-read the history of the period in which this 
famous woman lived and acted. 

Books of travel continue to issue from the 
French press. We have beside us two interesting 
volumes, by that most interesting of travellers 
and pleasantest of writers, Xavier Marmier. He 
has taken us to Iceland, and among the Laps 


and Fins. We have been with him to 
Moscow and California, and now he has taken 
/us a sail round and down the Adriatic, 


and has introduced us on the way to the 
wild Zichi, to the Dalmatians and Montene- 
grins. The second volume of the Abbé Michon's 
work, Voyage religieur en Orient (“Religious 
Travel in the East”), has appeared. M. Michon 
was the travelling companion of M. de Saulcy, 
whose work, A Journey round the Dead Sea, and 
in the Countries of the Bible, was noticed at the 
time it appeared in the Critic. What the latter 


| writes the former confirms, and goes into long 


camp, and the men were reduced to one meal of | details respecting the archeology of Jerusalem 









‘Father. if you wish me to eat give | a notice of the recent American expedition. The 


first volume brings the history of Japan down 
from the earliest known times to the date of the 
second attempt of Sir Stamford Raffles to take 
the Dutch factory, and treats of the origin of the 
Japanese, their cosmogony and mythology, and 


| of their own traditions concerning the foundation 


of their empire, inchuding the statements and 
relations of ancient travellers, such as Marco 
Polo and Mendez Pinte. The second volume 
brings the history down to the present time, and 
offers a variety of useful statistics. Recent 
political indications contribute to make these 
volumes of value. 

Turning from the Japanese to our recent small 
visitors, the Aztecs, we find, by an extract from 
the Gaceta del Gobierno del Salvador (‘‘ Govern- 
ment Gazette of Salvador”), that we have been 
dead taken in by them: 


The two children who have been exhibited in 
Europe are neither Liliputians, nor Aztecs, nor na- 
tives of Iximaya, nor do they belong to any extra- 
ordinary race of men. They do not come from thi 
republic of Guatemala. Here is their history :—In 
the department of San-Miguel, in a village called La 
Puerta, near the town of Usulutan, there lives a 
mulatress, the mother of these two small children, 
who would pass with us for wonders, as well as a 
third child, belonging to the same woman, like the 
two others, and who would certainly become a Lili- 
putian Aztec if some kidnapper would become his 
patron. Don Raimond Selva, a native of Nicaragua, 
intending to speculate with these two children, ob- 
tained them of the mother, for a few ounces of gold, 
some four or five years ago, and departed with them 
for the United States, taking with them, at the same 
time, a wolf, a white stag, and several strange 
monkeys. Arrived at San Juan de Nicaragua, Don 
Raimond was plundered, somehow, by an American, 
of his curiosities, and experienced other mortifications 
into the bargain. Since then he has solicited, through 
his agent, the Government of the State of Salvador 
for documents, which prove that he is proprietor of 
the children and the animals. Such is the history of 
the Liliputian Aztecs; and we think that we are only 


and nature. 

A Swiss writer, M. Bovet, tells a good story of 
the celebrated Jean-Jacqucs. The letters he 
wrote, even the commonest notes, were edited 
with academic caution. In merely writing to 
say How d’ye do? to a friend, Rousseau would 
make a rough copy, and touch over again, lest 
a single phrase should be imperfect. One day, 
however, a footman called upon him with a note 
which required an immediate answer; Jean- 
Jacques sat down to his bureau, and, contrary to 
his wont, threw off an answer at the first sitting. 
But scarcely had the footman charged with the 
billet taken his departure, ere the philosopher 
ran into the street after him. He was afraid that 
in his haste he had committel some fault of 
style. Coming up with the footman, he re-read 
his note in the open street. Dissatisfied with his 
work, and not being able to correct the letter at 
the corner of a street, he desired the footman to 
tell his master that he was not at home, and so 
could not give him an answer. Thereupon Jean- 
Jacques returned to his house, happy in having 
hid from the public some premature phrase which 
had not yet grown to its numbers. 

Remittances from Germany come slowly, we 
are sorry to say. Of classical and scientific 
works there is no lack; but not many works of 
general interest have appeared since last we re- 
ported. Among works of classical interest may 
be mentioned Hyperidis Orationes due. This is 
another edition of the orations, emended and 
with scholia added by Schneidewin, after the Rev. 
Churchill Babington’s edition, which was pub- 
lished at Cambridge last year. The original 


manuscript, it may be recollected, was discovered 
by Mr. Arden, in Western Thebes, in 1847. 
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A sign of the times is the number of treatises on 
military science and military subjects which are 
daily appearing. 


another batch. The first that turns up has a 
special interest independent of its technical worth 
—Die Kriegskunst, &c. (“The Prussian Art of 


War under Frederick the Great”), by J. Heilman, | 
Dr. Schneida- | 


an officer in the Bavarian service. 
wind writes Der Feldzug, &c. (“ The Campaign of 
the Imperial Austrian Army under the command 
of Field-Marshal Radetsky, in Italy, in the years 
1848 and 1849). Again, Alphonse Balleydier 


has published in Brussels, Histoire de la Guerre | 


de Hongrie, &c. (“ History of the Hungarian War 


in 1848 and 1849, in continuation of the History | 


of the Revolutions in the Austrian Empire ”). 
This latter is a lively-written book. It contains 
no technical stumbling-blocks ; and the tableaux 
and anecdotes make pleasant reading. We fear 
that we are throwing temptation in the way of 
young militia officers, and others who have a mind 
to go in search of the “bubble reputation” at 
the cannon’s mouth and elsewhere ; but we must 
complete our list. Denkwiirdigkeiten, &c. (* Memo- 
rials of modern Schleswig-Holstein History ” 
treats of the period from the truce of July 1849 
until the subjection of the Principalities. Here 
the prejudices and animosities of the anonymous 
writer damage his otherwise complete work. 
Tagebuch iiber die Ereignisse, &c. (Journal of 
the Events in the Palatinate and of Baden in the 
Year 1849: a Remembrancer for Contemporaries, 
and for all who took part in the Suppression of 
that Rebellion”). The present is the second 
volume; the first appeared early last year. The 
work is an industrious collection of facts. On 
tactics and strategy we do not pretend to speak. 
Quitting these bellicose subjects, we turn to 
Raumer’s JZistorische Taschenbuch (Historical 
Pocket-book), which has now reached the fifth 
year of the third series. K. F. Naumann treats 
of the English and the Indian Archipelago ; 
France and the night of St. Bartholomew employ 
the pen of Dr. W. G. Soldan. Raumer himself 
writes a journey to South America—not a veri- 
table journey, but a collection of geographical, eth- 
nographical, andnatural history facts. Walter of 
Brienne, Duke of Athens and Count of Lucca, 
employs Karl Hopf; but the most interesting 
paper of all is, Rembrandt’s life and works, by 


Eduard Coloff. 





ITALY. 


(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Rome, Nov. 30. 

[HAT the study of the past in its monuments should 
largely occupy the attention of thinking men is 
natural where there are so few channels, as in Rome, 
through which intellectual energies can be directed 
usefully to the present—the sphere of ecclesiastical 
interests excepted. Not only is much talent employed, 
by such men as Canina, Orioli, Visconti, Marchi, and 
Emil Braun, but assistance rendered with a munifi- 
rence highly creditable to the pontifie authorities, for 
the furtherance of that science whose subject-matter 
is supplied from the yet inexhausted founts of classic 
antiquity here. Two years ago was instituted by 
Pius 1X. a Commission of Sacred Archeology, under 
the presidence of the Cardinal Vicar, Patrizi, with a 
board composed by three learned prelates (one the 
Prefect of the Vatican Archives), Marchi, the distin- 
guished Jesuit (whose great, but yet unfinished work 
on the Catacombs I have before mentioned), the 
artist Minardi (lecturer on painting at the Academy 
of St. Luke), De Rossi, a person well known for his 
archeologic researches, Fontana the architect, and 
the Abate Profili, Professor of Sacred Eloquence. 
These commissioners meet once a month at the palace 
of the Cardinal; and the other day their secretary, 
Profili, read a report of their proceedings for the first 
biennio. I was of his audience, in a hall of the Uni- 
versity, where about two hundred, the majority eccle- 
siastics, and three or four cardinals, were assembled ; 
but, being unable to ob‘ain one of the nearest places, 
had to regret the loss of much, owing to the rapid and 
indistinct delivery of the reverend secretary, whose 
MS. report principally related to the excavations of 
the Appian, of some Christian sepulchres near the 
Via Latina, and the Catacombs, especially those lately 
reopened, called after Saints Nereus and Achilles, two 
martyrs whose. relics were found there. These sub- 
terraneans, which I had already visited, are entered 
from a solitary spot in the Campagna, about three miles 
beyond the Porta S. Sebastiano, where a small edifice 
like a chapel has been erected above the descending 
Staircase by order, and at the private expense, of the 
Pope. They comprise four stories of corridors, im- | 
mense in extent, lined with sepulchral recesses in | 
tiers, and numerous chapels, mostly circular and | 
vaulted, with altars formed over tombs surmounted 
by arched niches, the walls and ceilings almost | 





In a former number we indi- | 
cated a few of these, and have now to notice | 








| tint, but of outlines perfectly discernible, and in some 
instances beautiful, in others barbaric and incorrect. 
Among subjects frequently repeated are, the Good 
Shepherd carrying a lamb on his shoulders and sur- 
rounded by sheep; Daniel in the Lion’s Den; the 
story of Jonas (as type of the Resurrection); Moses 
striking water from the rock (typical of Baptism) ; 
and an ornamental interweaving of ears of corn and 
vine-branches, allusive to the Eucharist. Others, 
but only given in single instances, are, the Adoration 
of the Magi (represented as young men, with tunics 
and Phrygian caps); the Raising of Lazarus (whose 
figure stands upright in a kind of edicula, swathed 
like a mummy, while the Saviour touches his head 
| with a wand); the Multiplication of Loaves and 
Fishes ; the Saviour and Apostles, among whom St. 
Peter alone is standing in the presence of his Lord. 
The generally superior character of these paintings, 
as compared with those in other catacombs, is 
accounted for by the fact that these of Nereus and 
Achilles were restored by Pope John I., A.p. 524. 
Two persons of experience, as Visitatorit dei Sacri 
Cimiterj, are deputed by the Cardinal Vicar to super- 
intend and direct all works in the Catacombs that 
may at any time be undertaken. 












Professor Orioli is now lecturing laily in the Ro- 
man University on Italian antiquities; and, when |] 
have been able to attend, his v: ition, no less 


than the facile style in which he 
eatly interested me. He has giv 
tails on the origin of the It placing 
the period of that transformation from the antique 
between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries. Not 
y large audience is attracted by this distin 
guished man, who lectures in a simall room, from a 
cathetra like a pulpit, over which hangs a picture of 
the Madonna—the revered imag enerally to 
gether with that of the Pope, everywhere in Rome, 
even in the offices of customs and p lice. 


imparts it, has 
n some curious 








tlian laneuage, 


a very 


seen 


The Sapienza University opened on the 6th with 
the usual ceremonial, the Sancto at 
tended by all professors, a Latin oration, and subse- 
quently the taking of oaths of office (in tl it hall, 
adorned with portraits of popes, and supp i 
an orchestra) in the hands of the 


mass De Spiritu 








dinal Riario Sforza. The numb f students h 
fallen much since the late troubles, but still attains th 
iverage of 1000, whose expenses for each of the four 





years included in a full course are not above sixteen 
scudi (little more than 3/.), including fees for matricu 
ation and for receiving the laurels of Doctorate. Th 
historie origin of this university is referred to Poy 
Honorius IIT. (1216-27); th g edifice (whi 
has little beauty, the church being a frightful add 
tion by Borromini) was raised by Alexander VL; 
and the constitution still regulating its administra- 
tion and economy was published by Leo. X. A gal- 
lery lined with cases of instruments for physical ex- 
periments has been lately added to the buildings. 
The mineralogic museum continues t i 
specimens, and already possesses a collection of mar 
bles including every species found among the anti- 
quities of Rome—in all, 600, presenting every variety 
F in the most beautiful combination ; also, in 
rate cabinets, the geologic ns of th 
n Hills, in their characteristic varieties of vol 
canie formation. In the Hall of Chemistry is a bust 
of Sir Humphrey Davy, who performed exp 
here on more than one occasion. 

In laying the foundation for the Passionist Convent 
at the Seala Santa, have been lately discovered some 
substructures of the Late ] 


existin 


Oo receive new 











of colour 
sepa luctio 


Seve 








riments 





ancient Lateran Palace con 
ferred by Constantine on the Popes, considerable re- 
mains of which existed in the time of Sixtus V., but 





were levelled with the ground for the construction of 
the building destined to contain the holy stairs—the 
chapel, now called alone ex 





cepted. A bath and its conduits, a well still sup- 
plied with water, and various small chambers, are 
here distinguishable by the fragments of walls, at the 
height of one or two feet, in Roman brickwork of the 
best description ; flated columns and Corinthian eapi 
tals of white marble lie strewn in fragments, very im 
perfect; but the most valuable discovery is an ancient 
mosaic, forming the pavement of a hall, and mea- 
suring 603 by 56 palms—therefore the largest Roman 
mosaic unbroken into fragments yet brought to light; 
not, however, that it is preserved intact, having sunk 
into h now filled with water, in more than one 
place. The material is marble, of grey, yellow, and 
green tints, mixed with red porphyry; the design a 
series of octagons with decorated borders, and oblongs 
presenting the ornamental pattern resembling inter- 
woven ribbons of various colours, known by the term 
“Etruscan meanders.” Of the octagons there are 
forty-eight, four containing heads, male and female, 
which are merely expressed by inlaid outlines, with 
an intermixture of marble and smalt ; the others con- 
taining designs in flowers and foliage gracefully con- 
ceived, one in the form of a floral cross most fre- 
quently repeated. This mosaic will be removed, and 
placed in the Lateran Museum. Visconti has pub- 
lished a learned report of these excavations in the 
official papers. He has since announced the disco- 
very, on the same spot, of two silver coins, with the 
names of Leo IV. and the Emperor Lothaire, ex- 
pressed in quaint monograms, that of the emperor 
having the letter H, as names now written with the ! 





; 
| covered with paintings, all more or less blackened in 





initial L are said to have been anciently written HL, 
to indicate the guttural pronunciation then given 
them; also a leaden bulla, or the seal appended to 
Papal edicts, thence called “ bulls,” with the name of 
Celestine ILI., and heads of Saints Peter and Paul on 
the reverse. 

A late number of the Civiltd 
account of two hiera, or sacred areas, 
used for altars by the Pelasgians, discovered near 


Catolica 


gives an 


such as were 


Ferentino (two leagues from the chief city of 
the Delegation, Frosinoné), in a valley wher 
exist the ruins of an aqueduct, also Pelasgian. 


The correspondent of the Civi/ta states that a work 
on the primitive inhabitants of Ferentino, the Hernici, 
is forthcoming from the pen of a learned scholar 
named Giorgi, a native of that town; and, moreover, 
that he, in company with Signor Giorgi, caused 
| excavatious to be made under the Cycoplean walls of 
the same town, as the result of which they discovered, 
sculptured in relief on a large fragment of the ancient 
gateway, a symbol of the worship of Belphegor, com- 
mon to the Pelasgians of Samothrace and the Tyr- 
rhenes, thus setting at rest the controversy respecting 
the origin of those Cyclopean fortifications which 
some antiquarians had ascribed to the Romans. 
The 130th volume of the Journal of the Arcadian 
Academy (comprising the contributions for thre 
months) has lately been published here, forming a 
substantial o« tavo: it opens with a chronicle of events 
in Italy during the fifteenth century, by a contempo- 
rary named Della Tuccia, and now first edited by 
Orioli matter-of-fact record « 


a naive, oncerning wars, 
incursions, depredations—with episodes deserib- 





] 





sie 





ing the triumphal entry into Naples of the Aragonese 
King; the year of jubilee proclaimed by Pope 
Nicholas V. (1450); the taking of Adrianople, after 
an engagement in which the Turks were completely 
routed by the Christians under t! nmand of Car 
dinal Cesarini, legate of Eugenius LY. ich war- 
tive of the sacred college the chroni- 
as ever foremost, armed cap-a-pee, in 
of his sacerdotal 


ind vet so mindfi 
i his soldiers to 





t uir 
1 con nicate befor every battle. rh 
infidels, it is added, declared that in this battle only 


lomitable warrior had 1 panic, 


and that he was clothed in shining white 





| } +f 
struck them Wl 








therefore did the voice obtain rious 
Christians (and this seems the most st stan 

of the bold imagination and f the 
Middle Ages) that their triumph was due to the 
personal intervention of the Redeemer of the World! 


—‘ Cristo in persona per inalzar la sua santa fe le.” 
Among other articles this volume bas an interesting 
rccount of the antiquities excavated at Cuma by the 
Count of Syracuse; a translation from Prudentius’s 
Hymn to St. Agnes, the Virgin Martyr, by Visconti, 
with the Latin in juxtaposition, the metre as well as 
spirit of which are faithfully preserved in the Italian ; 
a scientific article on the grape blight, which has so 
levastated the vineyards of all Southern Europe in 
r contribution 


with th 





this and the previous year ; and anoth« 
an Esculapius of the “ Arcadians, 





tragical title A History of Dec — 
{nother periodical, chiefly dedicated to ecclesias- 
tical subjects, the Journal of Relig Scvences, Of 


bi-monthly publication, appeared the other day in 
t it containing an 


he ninth volume of it 


3 second series 





article on “* moving tables,” and th iaimis * Spl- 
ritualism” so prominently put forth in nerica, 
which the reviewer condemns as mainly founded on 





artifice, and “a manifestation of the incré 

; j } - lon 
tendency to surprise and illude by marvellous. 
further informing us that the University of Pisa has 


against the ex- 
heism ; 
concemne l t 


pron yuneced sentence thedra 
, 


periments of moving tables, as le 
ind its Faculty of Philosophy has y : 
pamphlet written by an ecclesiastic in favour ol 


> 
aiding to Pan 











: ° . .* } 
such mysterious novelties. It comprises al 
. . . I wv} 1 
memoir of the late Cardinal Orioli, who had 
. . ’ . Ds 
translated into Italian Balmes’ work on Protes- 
tantism compared with C: licism und another 
ituar otice, that of Basily, t chapel-master of 
St. Peter’s, who was born at Loreto, and in 
: ter’s, 





lic d 
Rome (March 1850), at the age of seventy. This 
prolific composer, the strains of whose “ Miserere” has 
so often enchanted thousands d x the Holy W eek 
in Rome, produced (as the m r informs us), five 
oratorios, thirty-two masses, for organ or orchestral 
vccompaniment, thirty-six concerted adaptations of 
Psalms, forty settings of the Latin hymns, five lita- 
nies, and nearly 100 graduals, offertories, introits, 
besides various motets and fugues. Of his several 
settings of the Miserere Psalm the most admired, a 
piece of truly sublime expression, is annually per- 
formed at St. Peter’s during Easter-week. he suc- 
cessor to Basily, Raimondi, has also been removed by 
death within the last few weeks, and a notice of his 
life in the Giornale de Roma ascribes almost equally pro- 
ductive energy to his with that manifested by his pre- 
decessor’s genius. Raimondi studied his art at the Con- 
servatory of Naples, and was appointed Director of 
the Conservatory of Palermo, which post he re- 
nounced after some vears, shortly to receive the ap- 
pointment of the Vatican chapel mastership, and 
whilst holding this last formed a plan for the founding 
of a school of thorough-bass in Rome—unfortunately 
frustrated by his death, at the age of sixty-seven. 
As for the Journal of Religious Sciences, it has been 
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THE CRITIC, 


[Fes. 15, 








greatly eclipsed by the more entertaining and practical 
Civilta Cattolica, which issues twice a month from the 
cloisters of the Collegio Romano. Like most other 
Italian periodicals, it wants one material condition for 
success—a capital to dispose of, and depends for its 
contributions on eleemosynary support. The presi- 
dents of the English, Irish, and Scotch Colleges in 
Rome have, however, been usually enrolled among its 
forces, those ecclesiastics contributing in Italian. 
The Civilta, being the exclusive property and organ 
of the most intellectual and wealthiest body of regular 
clergy in Rome (the Jesuits), is in a sphere superior 
to the shocks of financial vicissitude. 


Another periodical for ecclesiastical intelligence, but 
promising to comprise historic and antiquarian snb- 
jects in their connection with the Church, has lately 
been established, to appear quarterly, in Rome, in the 
French language, though with a Latin title, Ana/ecta 
Pontific i, or “Collection of Dissertations on 
different subjects relating to Canon Law, Liturgies, 
and Theology.” It seems conducted with ability, and 
supplies a demand, hitherto unsatisfied, on the part of 
those who seek in Rome for information or novelties 
pertaining to this particular sphere, without dedi- 
cating themselves exclusively to theological studies. 
But the most remarkable of late appearances on the 
literary horizon here is a hitherto inedited Canzone of 
Dante, discovered in the Barberini Library, and pub- 
lished by the librarian Pieralisi, on occasion of a mar- 
riage between a prince of that house and the daughter 
of another patrician race, the Orsini. The editor, in 
his comments, endeavours to prove that the object 
and allusions of this canzone are intended to be in 
praise of the Emperor Henry VII., from whose 
descent into Italy the great poet drew such sanguine 
auguries for the renovation of his country’s glories— 
all disappointed by the untimely death of the Emperor 
at Buonconvento. 





Juris 


A late number of the Giornale di Roma gives a 


communication from Florence, of the discovery made 


SCIENCE, 


POPULAR MEDICINE. 





THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 
I. New Books. 


The Surgeon’s Vade Mecum: a Manual of Modern 
Surgery. By Rosertr Drutrt, F.R.C.S., by exam., 
&e. &e. Sixth Edition, re-written, much improved, 
and illustrated by 200 highly-finished wood en- 
gravings.—Perhaps there is no living man who has 
given so much actual help to the advancement of 
modern surgery as Mr. Druitt. Every two or three 
years he presents the profession. with a compact 
volume of some 600 pages, which contains not only a 
complete treatise on the art and science of surgery, 
such as every medical student wants, but likewise all 
the established improvements up to the date of pub- 
lication. And the work contains internal evidence 
that it is not a mere compilation of extracts made 
into a book with scissors and paste, but a real com- 
pendium of surgical science, much of which has not 
before seen the light, the evident result of diligent 
personal inquiry of practical men, visits to hospitals 
and special dispensaries, and other modes of direct 
communication with the fountain-head. This sixth 
edition is, we believe, in every respect superior to the 
former editions, and no pains appear to have been 
spared in the details. Every surgical disease and 
accident is fully and graphically described in few 
words ; and every operation, from that of venesection 
to the most formidable and difficult, is explained in 
the most complete manner. 

The Odontalgist; or, How to preserve the Teeth, cure 
Tooth-ache, and regulate Dentition from Infancy to 
Age. By J. Parerson Ciark, M.A., Dentist Extra- 
ordinary to his Royal Highness Prince Albert, &c.— 
There is seldom much to be said in favour of authors 
who attempt to “ popularise” any branch of Medical 
Science. Their productions are rarely instructive to 
the profession, and more rarely useful to the public. 
The object of the writer is generally to advertise him- 
self, without regard to the advancement of science or 
the welfare of the public. Nevertheless, a work which 
is professedly addressed to the public on the subject 
of the care of the teeth, may possibly be useful. 
There are no organs in the body more frequently 
sacrificed to neglect and mismanagement than the 
teeth ; and this little book certainly offers good advice 
on this head. Had the author published a monograph 
on this subject at one-third of the price, without 
affecting to instruct the medical profession on what 
they already know, we might have given it our hearty 
commendation. But when a dentist recommends to 
medical practitioners ‘to make themselves well 





acquainted with the diseases of the teeth and their 
remedies,” in a book addressed to the public, it is 
quite evident that he is less anxious to reform the 
implied ignorance of the profession than to parade it 





there by the Chevalier Ferrucci, of the hitherto failing | 


exordium to Cicero’s De Fato, with the Latin text 
itself and a few other fragments of the same treatise, 


as brought to light on two or three pages of a worm- | 


eaten parchment binding, by means of the Palimp- 
sestos. The second page presented the continuation 


nalia. A step for the interests of dramatic literature, 
hieherto without precedent, I believe, in the Papal 
States, was announced a few days ago in the same 
official paper—the pro-senator, Don Vincenzo Colonna, 
issuing a notification to the effect that this govern- 
ment has resolved to award prizes for the best dra- 
matic compositions, approving themselves both from 
the moral and literary point of view to the appointed 
judges, presented by competitors within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Roman magistracy. Such a measure for 
the elevation of the drama in Central Italy was greatly 
demanded, and, it is to be hoped, may lead to the 
expulsion from the stage in Rome of trashy transla- 
tions from the French, and worthless melodramas 
wanting even the attractions elsewhere supplied by 
the adventitious aid of brilliant decoration. It is 
long—many years indeed—since anything has been 
produced in the Italian drama exciting general atten- 
tion; and the most powerful tragedies by any living 
writer of this country, Niccolini’s, are never brought 
on the stage; nor have ever been the much-admired 
historic dramas, Ade/chi and Carmagnola, in which 
Manzoni has overstepped the limits of the frigid school 
pretending to classicism. In the late theatrical season 
here, just brought to a close before Advent, the most 
decidedly succesful novelty was a dramatisation of 


Christo, in three successive pieces, each occupying an 


| evening, closed the season. 


The colossal equestrian statue of Bolivar, for the 
monument commissioned by the Republic taking its 
name from that hero, has been brought near to com- 


of a fragment preserved by Macrobius in his Satur- | pletion in the clay, by Tadolini; the figure is twenty 
€ 5 bs) A ae : . ‘A = 


palms high, in the uniform of a general, with a cloak 
flying behind as raised by a gust of wind—the cocked 
hat in one hand, that seems waving asalute. On such 
immense proportions the merits of the work can 
hardly be estimated even in the large studio where it 
stands; the horse is spirited, and full of fiery life; but 
the stiff military costume does not appear compatibl 


| with anv high artistic effect in the figure of the rider. 


Gajassi has cast his two figures, to be executed in 
bronze, little above life-size, for the accessorial group- 
ing round the same monument; the personification of 
the months March and September being the two for 
which he has been engaged, and which he has treated, 
the first as a youthful warrior in complete armour, 
drawing his sword, with the sign of the zodiac em- 
bossed on the breastplate; the second as a beautiful 
figure, also youthful, in an attitude of repose and 
contemplation, the head crowned with a garland, in 
whose centre is the zodiacal sign on a disk. The head 
of the god of war (if we may so regard this personifi- 
cation) is a portrait of the young Napoleon, but the 
character is rather medieval than classic; and in fact 


| these two figures represent ideas perfectly of different 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin (which work never has been, as | 


some English journals stated placed on the Index 
Prohibitorum at Rome), divided into two pieces, of 
which the first (Italianised La Famiglia di Gianni) 
had a run of several nights; but the second, with 
the tragic finale, was only once tolerated. A transla- 
tion of Les Femmes de Marbre was unmercifully 
hissed; and a very ill-adapted version of Monte 


ART, MUSIC, THE 


to the world for his own advantage. If the profession 
were really ignorant of the diseases of the teeth and 
their remedies, and if the author were really anxious 
to impart to them the required knowledge, there are 
one or two medical periodicals read only by the pro- 
fession, which would have proved a more effective 
medium of communication than a popular book that 
will be read only by the public. 

On Tndige stion, and ce rtain Bilious Disorders connected 
with it. By Grorce Cnuarurs Cuitp, M.D., Con- 
sulting Physician to the Westminster General Dispen- 
sary. Second edition. 1854.—This is a respectable, 
well-written, orthodox treatise; and, if it does not 
equal in general merit some already written on the 
same subject, as the author modestly admits to be 
possible, we are decidedly of opinion that it will bear 
comparison with nineteen-twentieths of the hundred 
similar works which the last few years have produced ; 
and it is remarkably free from quackery, and even 
less offensive faults. It is also comprehensive and 
full; indigestion is described as it is found under all 
circumstances and complications, and it is evident 
that the author has not only read the best treatises 
on the subject, but he has also studied the book of 
nature, and followed up his experience by observa- 
tion. The medical student may gain instruction from 
its perusal, and the nervous, dyspetic invalid will be 


orders, each conceived with poetic feeling—one is the 
expression of the medivally romantic, the other of 
antique sentiment and visionary melancholy. 


A poetic subject, never yet illustrated by sculpture, 
has been adopted by Mr. Shakspere Wood, the 
Evangeline of Longfellow—two graceful figures, of size 
smaller than life, male and female, being now in his 
studio, contributing to the reputation of the American 
poet. His bust of Miss Cushman, than which I never 
saw a better likeness in marble, is about to be sent to 


' London, there to be exhibited. 


| exertion. 


tempted, no doubt, to feed his imagination by com- | 


paring these descriptions with his own disordered sen- 
sations. We must in justice add, however, that Dr. 
Child has left the subject pretty much as he found it. 
Like all his predecessors, he has laid down rules for 
diet which have been tried ten thousand times by ten 
thousand sufferers, and have nearly as often failed to 
do any lasting good. The reason is that the rules are 
not founded on induction, but on assumption. An 
original and philosophical treatise on diet is much 
wanted. That gluttony and intemperance are the 
fruitful source of indigestion and its miseries has been 
known long enough; but, as Dr. Child well observes, 
“We are, on the whole, too apt to associate indiges- 
tion with intemperate living, and to regard it asa 
proof that the stomach has been, at one period or 
another, unwisely pampered. . The inaccu- 
racy, not to say the harshness of this opinion, is 
clearly shown by the number of dyspeptics daily seen 
who have never lived otherwise than carefully.” 
Indigestion is, in fact, not only the penalty of in- 
temperance and gluttony, but it is one of the neces- 
sary evils of a high state of civilisation. Man, in 
common with the lower animals, has hisinstincts ; and 
they prompt him to the salutary exercise of his limbs 
in the open air, and to the choice of wholesome and 
nutritious food, The sufferings so often endured as 
the consequence of indigestion, are very often induced 
by sedentary habits and artificial diet. Both the one 
and the other are opposed to natural dictates. By 
the habits of civilised life, these instincts are to a great 
extent contravened. Sedentary labours, and espe- 
cially intellectual pursuits, have to a great extent de- 
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stroyed the instinct towards bodily activity and 
r But the instinctive desire for wholesome 
food is seldom materially impared, except in those 
who by intemperance have engendered unnatural 
appetites and morbid cravings. Physiology and 
chemistry have attempted to explain how and why 
certain articles of diet tend to supply due nourish- 
ment and to sustain the system in health and strength, 
and practical experience has very reasonably sug- 
gested the interdiction of intemperance and excess as 
an essential rule of health. Beyond this, however, 
itis very doubtful whether any rule of diet can be 
safely deduced from the rigid application of the laws 
of chemistry to the economy of animal life. If the 
proper aliments of man can be inferred with certainty 
from chemical analysis as applied to the functions of 
digestion, the rule must be absolute. Chemistry is 
a certain science; and if its laws are applicable to 
the processes which are going on in the laboratory of 
the human frame, the quantity and quality of th 
diet of each individual should be fixed by immutabl 
laws; there ought tobe no exceptions. Yet we know 
that what is one man’s food is another man’s poison, 
and the diet which would sustain one man in perfect 
health would be insufficient for another, and super- 
abundant forathird. Nor is it possible to explain these 
peculiarities on any of the principles of chemistry or 
physiology. It is equally certain that in disease, espe- 
cially in fever, there is often a vehement desire for cer- 
tain articles of food or drink, as well as astrong aversion 
to others, which instincts must be gratified if the 
patient is to recover. Every observant practitioner 
of medicine must be familiar with these every-day 
facts. And these capricious preferences by no means 
adapt themselves invariably to one and the same 
disease. They rather indicate a peculiarity of con- 
stitution than of deviation from health. And the 
same instinct which will thus restore the diseased to 
health will, if faithfully obeyed, preserve the healthy 
from disease. Whereas it is assumed by too many 
medical writers, that physicians are able to indicate 
better than nature, the precise diet, both as to quality 
and quantity, which is best for the case in hand. 
And this assumption appears to rest on no ground 
whatever, except either a very imperfect knowledge 
of the chemistry of animal life, or a vague notion of 
what is wholesome, derived from tradition. When w: 
have learned to consult the instincts of our patients 
in matters of diet, and to trust to them, not blindly, 
but with certain reservations in the case of the intem- 
perate or of persons with manifestly depraved appe- 
tites, we shall then have taken the first rational ste 
in the science of peptics. It cannot be doubted that 
“living by rule” has been as fertile a source of ‘ in- 
digestion” as intemperance itself. The only rule 
which can safely be followed is, moderation in all 
things, and self-denial in regard to quantity when tl 
well-cooked and wholesome viands tempt to gluttony, 
and especially when fermented liquors prove particu- 
larly agreeable. 
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IJ. Erpipemics AND THE PuBtic HEALTH. 
The mortality of the metropolis during the week 
ending February 4, although somewhat higher than 


in the preceding weeks, was not above the average. | 


Hooping-cough and croup have carried off unusual 
numbers. Certain uncommon diseases, which indi- 
cate a peculiarly impoverished or vitiated condition 
of the blood, are still unusually prevalent. A man 
died in St.- Giles’ workhouse of carbuncle, and another 


in Lambeth workhouse of pemphigus, an extremely | 


rare disease in its acute and fatal form. 


III. Mepicau Curr-Caat AND DIscoveERIEs. 
Medical Registration Act.—Mr. Brady has obtained 


permission in the House of Commons to introduce his | 


Medical Registration Bill, to which we alluded in the 
last number of the Critic. The honourable member 
has also, at a recent medical meeting at which he was 
present, not only confirmed an opinion we then ex 
pressed, that the success of the medical Reform Bill 
of the Provincial Association was very doubtful, but 
expressed an opinion that its failure was certainly to 
be expected. If ary opposition should be offered to 
Mr. Brady’s bill, it is hoped the profession will rally 
round him and support him. He is not only a warm 
friend to the profession, but he evidently knows what 
is practicable for its benefit. 

Mr. Gay and the Royal Free Hospital.—The injustice 
of Mr. Gay’s dismissal becomes every day more pal- 
pable. In addition to the evidence already before the 
public, the recent proceedings of the committee have 
shown such a determination not to give Mr. Gay fair 
play as to have constituted strong evidence after the 
fact of the malice prepense which dictated the extra- 
ordinary proceedings. A printed paper, which con- 
tained libellous matter, had been industriously circu- 
lated, purporting to be an “Extract from a draft 


report to be presented to the governors at the annual | : Foe 2 ag 
I I 8 | second of time by the transmission of a ray of light 


general meeting to be held on January 30, 1854.” 
Mr. Gay, in the belief that this “extract” would 
really have been read in the course of the re- 











their normal forms, if they do exist, may be deter- | luminosity ; an experiment 
Perhaps we may fairly regard the discovery | 


mined. 
of a prevailing spiral arrangement in the nebular 
system as the most important of the facts revealed by 
late observations ; for, if we see a system with a dis- 
tinct spiral arrangment, all analogy leads to the con- 
clusion that motion has there existed, and also, if 
motion has existed, that it still continues. We may, 
therefore, expect to find good evidence of the exist- 
ence of motion in the nebular systems, if we will but 
look for it carefully and patiently. Owing, however, 


| 


to the vast distances of the nebule, the apparent | 
motion will probably be very slow; yet these dis- | 


tances need not check our expectations that this mo- 
tion, if it exists, may be proved; for there are some 
stars known to be double from their motions, which 
are held to be as distant as some of the nebule. 


In certain of the nebulz, stars are observed so pecu- | 


liarly situated that their connection with the nebular 
system in which they are seen can scarcely be doubted; 


; and of these stars some are as bright as some stars 


known to be physically double, equalling even in 
brilliancy certain of the stars which the latest observa- 
tions have shown to have sensible parallax, and whose 
distance is, therefore, approximately known. A vague 
idea of the distance of some of the nearest nebule, 
and this resting on probable evidence, is thus obtained. 


| There are, therefore, it would seem, fair grounds of 


expectation that a continued series of measurements 
will detect motion amongst these nebular masses, and a 
fulcrum thus attained by which the laws which govern 
these mysterious systems may be brought within the 
range of human knowledge. 
PHYSICS. 

THe Vevocity or Licur IN DIFFERENT Mepi1A.— 
Some experiments of Foucault and Fizeau, by which 
they had determined the lapse of 77-1000000ths of a 


| of known length, were a short time since alluded to 


port, had prepared and forwarded an answer; but the | 


managers of the hospital, not finding it convenient to 
read the answer, resolved to defeat Mr. Gay’s pur- 
pose, and presented the report without the “ extract.” 
Not a syllable of the charges which had been brought 
against him in this alleged extract (which had not 
ouly been in the hands of every governor, but had 
been widely disseminated by handbills, as well as 
printed in the pages of the Lancet) was contained in 
the report actually presented to the governors. Con- 
sequently, the chairman ruled that Mr. Gay’s reply 
could not be received, inasmuch as there was nothing 
in the report to which that reply referred. 
member nothing in the proceedings of any public 
body more unjust and atrocious than this. Even Mr. 
Wakley, the editor of the Lancet, is reported to have 


We re- | 


“resigned his seat on the Board of Management.” | 


Whether he is disgusted with the proceedings of the 
board, and is determined to do justice to Mr. Gay, and 
to wash his hands of all the past and future delin- 
quencies of the board, or whether, as the father of 


one of the surgeons to the hospital, he feels the de- | 


licacy of his position, it is not for us to determine. | 


The proceedings of this unscrupulous board have not 
only excited indignation in London, but meetings of 
the medical profession have been held at Liverpool, 
Nottingham, Hastings, and, we believe, other impor- 
tant towns, in which the dismissal of Mr. Gay has 
been resolved to have been arbitrary and unjust. 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCTENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
ASTRONOMY. 

Nerutar Asrronomy.—It is well known 
several of the nebule have been lately resolved into 
star-clusters, by the greater instrumental power 
brought to bear on them, especially that of the famous 
telescope of the Earl of Rosse. The greater number 
of these luminous masses are, however, too indistinct 
to admit of any hope of deciding whether they are 
actually stars or no, until practical optics shall place 
in the hands of the astronomer an instrument of 
superior analysing power to any which now can be 
constructed—it might even be said superior to the 
telescope: since it is now a moot point whether this 
arrangement of lenses and mirrors not been 
brought to the perfection of which it is capable, and 
that a further extension of its powers brings also its in- 
herent defects into play, to an extent more than coun- 
terbalancing the benefits of such attempted develop- 
ment of power. 





} 
nas 


that | 


| duction 


This department of astronomy needs not, however. to | 


be neglected; for, as Lord Rosse points out, much 
knowledge respecting the forms of the nebular systems 


when considering the modes adopted for measuring 
very small portions of time. These experiments were 
important, not merely as showing the delicacy of the 
instruments employed, of which the above-cited ob- 
servation is an instance, but rather that they have 
enabled us to prove that light travels with unequal 
speed, according to the medium it traverses. The 
experimental results fare confined to air and water; 
but analogy would airly extend them to all transpa- 
rent media. From the observations of M. Foucault 
we gather that the velocity of light in its passage 
through water, is inferior to that of its transit through 
air. This observer also promises an investigation of 
the speed attained by the heat-rays which accom- 
pany the solar spectrum. 

The results above detailed, with regard to the speed 
of light through air and water, are confirmed by the 
simultaneous researches of MM. Fizeau and Breguet, 
who have also determined the ratio of their respective 
velocities: since they find that light passes through 
spaces of air and water in the ratio of 4 to 3; and 
that when the conditions of the experiment were 
versed the ratio was also reversed, being as 9 to 1%. 

Tue Cause oF THE LUMINOSITY OF CERTAIN 
30DIES WHEN HEATED.—In a recent number of the 
Chemical Gazette, there appears a paper on this sub- 
ject by Schrétter, a name already favourably known 
as the discoverer of red or passive phosphorus. His 
intentions were te confine himself to the causes of the 
luminosity of phosphorus only ; but his investigations 
were subsequently extended to the examination of 
other elementary bodies, with the view of determining 
whether any of them presented similar phenomena. 
With regard to phosphorus, various opinions have 
been entertained respecting the cause of its luminosity. 
Thus Berzelius deemed it dependant on evaporation ; 
Fischer on slow oxidation; whilst Marchand thought 
that both evaporation and oxidation were concerned 
in the emission of light. 

Schritter found that, under the air-pump, phos- 





phorus at first increases in luminosity; but this con- 
tinues stationary on further exhaustion. After the 
lapse of some ten to fifteen minutes from the pro- 


of a vacuum, the bell-glass is filled with a 
luminous, opaque, bluish atmosphere, through which 
the phosphorus cannot be seen ; this luminous smoke 
rapidly contracts around the stick of phosphorus, 
which then becomes visible more; but the 
luminosity has vanished, nor is it restored even when 
the bell-glass is warmed. If, however, the exhaustion 
be continued after the of this lu- 
minosity, an alternate flash of light at each stroke of 
the piston is the only visible phenomenon produced. | 
[he admission of a very little air into the bell-glass 
fills it for a short time with a beautiful luminous 
atmosphere. 

Now oxidation alone seems sufficient to account 
for all the observed phenomena. Phosphorus requires 


once 


commencement 


| the presence of but very little oxygen to become 


may be accumulated by repeated sketches and 
measurements, so as to obtain evidence of their | 
motion. It is most probable that these nebulous 


masses are seen by us in numerous changes of position, 
80 that the observed difference in form is attributable 
to the continual change of aspect under which we 
view them; and also that, if they were all placed in 
similar positions as respects the line of sight, we 
night find a few primary forms would include them 
all. To determine this point, numerous and careful 
sketches are requisite, from a comparison of which, 


luminous; and any phosphorus vapour given off 
from the solid stick will be oxidised, whilst any free 
oxygen remains in the bell-glass; so that when, by 
exhaustion, the amount of oxygen is only small, and | 
that of phosphorus vapour proportionally large, the 
latter becomes diffused throughout the bell-glass, 
and combines with the last traces of oxygen, accom- | 
panied by the evolution of light, after which all is | 
dark, as in the experiment above detailed. | 
Phosphorus, when vaporised most rapidly (boiled) | 


| 


| greatly in the per-centage of this prin 


| pated. 


which must be admitted 
as conclusive against the view entertained by Ber- 
zelius ; a decision further strengthened by volatilising 
some phosphorus in an atmosphere of hydrogen gas 
perfectly free from oxygen, and kept nearly at the 
heat of boiling water. Nor is this element rendered 
luminous, as Marchand has stated, when currents of 
gases perfectly free from oxygen are passed over it, 
although these readily take up some phosphorus 
vapour in their passage, and become luminous in the 
presence of the faintest traces of oxygen gas. These 
experiments appear conclusive of the view which 
attributes the luminosity of this element exclusively 
to oxidation—a property exhibited under similar cir- 
cumstances, and attributable to precisely the same 
causes, by sulphur, selenium, and arsenic. 


BOTANICAL CHEMISTRY. 

CorFEE-LEAF TEA.—A short notice, thus headed, 
may be remembered by the readers of the Critic as 
having appeared in this division of the journal a few 
weeks since. We have now acquired some further 
information of this proposed substitute for the leaves 
of the plant, the use of the infusion of which is so 
universally diffused, from the investigations of Dr. 
Stenhouse on the properties of this new rival to tea. 
The sample of dried coffee-leaves examined were 
imported from Sumatra; and here we let the Dr. 
speak for himself :—‘‘ The sample had a deep brown 
colour, and consisted of the leaves of the coffee- 
tree mixed with fragments of the stalks. The 
leaves had been strongly roasted in rather a rough 
manner, and had consequently acquired a slightly 
empyreumatic odour. In this respect they pretty 
closely resemble Paraguay tea, the leaves and twigs 
of the /lex paraguayensis, which is subjected to a 
somewhat similar process. The coffee-leaves, when 
digested with boiling water, yielded a deep brown 
infusion, which, in taste and odour, closely resembled 
an infusion of a mixture of coffee and tea. On the 
addition of milk and sugar it formed a very tolerable 
beverage; and, as the coffee-leaf can be imported 
into Europe for rather less than twopence per pound, 
the poorer classes are likely to find it a very useful 
substitute for tea and coffee.” Why the ‘ poorer 
classes,” my dear Doctor? Are the rich to be debarred 
its use? or is this “ very tolerable beverage” to be 
translated—very nasty drink? Dr. Stenhouse’s know- 
ledge of chemistry seems superior to his acquaint- 
ance with the habits of the bulk of mankind, or he 
would have commended this coffee-tea to the patron- 
age of those in higher stations, and rested assured 
that, had it once gained an entrance there, its use 
would quickly be adopted by those in humbler life. 
There is scarcely an instance of an article of diet con- 
sumed by the poorer of the people in England, which 
is not often to be met with at the tables of the well- 
to-do and richer folk, if we except a few shell-fish 
aud the like, which doubtless were used as food by 
the aborigines of the island. In England the poor 
man eats no Indian-corn, cheap and nutritious as it 
is; and even rice, which has now become familiarised 
to all by lapse of time, is by no means largely used 
by “the poor,” in spite of its qualities of furnishing, 
when cooked with a little fat or milk, sugar or 
molasses, a plentiful, very cheap, and, what the poor 
man much esteems, a hot meal. 

But this is a digression from coffee-leaves, which, 


it is found, contain the two characteristic ingre- 
dients of the coffee-bean, viz., theine (or, as it was 
formerly called, when extracted from the coffee- 
berry, caffeine), and caffeic acid. The presence of 
this one crystalline nitrogenous principle in all the 


vegetables used by man for making hot refreshing 
drinks—it existing in tea, coffee, and maté (Para- 
guay tea), the products of widely-divided countries 
—is significant of the fact that the cheering, pleasant 
qualities possessed by each, are actually due to 
the very small amount of this theine which they 
all contain. Nor do these vegetable products vary 
iple which 
they are capable of yielding, Dr. Stenhouse stating 
that— 


0°30 t 


g 1 
2.13 
i I 25 tite 
from these determina! that tea is tea 
and always contains a larger propor- 
tion of this stimulating principle than its substitutes ; 
yet the general resemblance is preserved even in this 
particular, and would, were the coffee-leaf more care- 
fully roasted, present a still greater approximation, 
as less of the theine it contains would then be dissi- 
It appears also that the soluble matter of the 
coffee-leaf is more than that from the roasted berry, 
although to this point much importance should not 
be attached; the distinctive differences between the 
two being, that the berry contains a larger amount 
both of oil (12 per cent.), and sugar (8 per cent.), of 
which the leaf is destitute, although the latter is 
richer in theine and caffeic acid than the berry. 
The infusion of the coffee-leaf really possesses a greater 
resemblance to that of tea than to that of coffee- 
berries, and therefore promises to be a substitute for 
the former rather than the latter—a point of some 
importance when viewed in connection with the pre- 
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our imports of tea; at any rate, the present uncertain | some of Sir Joshua’s sweetest infant faces. That of 


state of the Chinese trade proves a fortunate conjunc- 
ture to attempt the introduction of a substitute for its 
staple commodity. HERMEs. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Tuas Institution is now open for the exhibition of the 
works of British Artists; there are 572 paintings 
exhibited, and fifteen pieces of sculpture. The variety 
of subject is considerable, but out of the whole number 
there are comparatively but few works that can lay 
claim to a high order of merit. Decidedly the most 
noteworthy picture in the rooms, as well for the 
solemn nature of the subject as for its perfectly ori- 
ginal and successful treatment is, the Woman taken in 
Adultery, by Mr. J. Sant. To the number of the 
picture in the catalogue (58) the artist has merely 
appended in explanation the text, “ And Jesus was 
left alone, and the woman standing in the midst.” 
The picture presents but a single half-length figure, 
that of a woman with her head bent down, and 
slightly raising her mantle from her face, in which 
the expression of guilty shame is marvellously ren- 
dered, mingled with something of incredulous asto- 
nishment at the mild judgment which has been 
pronoun -ed upon her. The face is one of creat love- 
liness, the whole figure admirably drawn and coloured, 
reminding us of some of the best points in the works 
of Carlo Dolce, but free from the morbid tone of 
feeling of that artist. It is, indeed, a genuine piece 
of nature, and tells its own tale perfectly. It is evi- 
dent that the application of the text was not the 
mere after-thought of a painter who had executed a 
striking study, and must needs set it off with an ad 
captandum titl Chere is thought and intention in 
»very line. Another work by Mr. Sant also possesses 
great merit, though not equal in any respect to the 
first. It represents large-eyed child making an 
essay in sketching; the title is, The Young Artist. 
The face is the same as that of the Child Samuel 
exhibited by Mr. Sant in the Academy exhibition 


last year; it is a countenance full of promise and 
latent power. 
To descend to a totally different style of subject 


nd execution, let turn to Mr. Inskipp’s Coiners 
This gentleman cultivates a rough and ready kind of 
treatment, which is often effective in its way. The 
group in question consists of four figures; an old man 
and two younger ones are engaged in the unlawful 
process, while a girl behind is looking pensively out 
keeping watch, perhaps, against a sur- 
rise. Reckless dissipation is admirably well ex- 
pressed in the countenance of one of the younger 
coiners, him who blows the bellows; but the face of 
the old man is the abstract of all the virtues that 
gi hoary head. Perhaps the artist 


of a window, 


ive honour to the 
thought it was necessary to add hypocrisy to the 
catalogue of the old rogue’s vices, and to show that a 
nan may smile and smile, and be a villain. If so, 
he has succeeded; but we had rather not see crime 
take so venerable a form. The Arrest of Cardinal 
Wolsey for High eason is an historical picture, by 
Sir George Hayter. The incident is taken from the 
old annalist Stow, who relates that Wolsey 
was at Cawood Castle, preparing for his installation 
at York as archbishop, the Earl of Northumberland 
received the King’s warrant to go and arrest him. 
rhe Cardinal met the Earl on the stairs; but, finding 
him followed by a troop of attendants, led him int 








when 


his bedchamber, where, they being alone, the Earl 
laid his hand on the Cardinal’s arm, and said to him 
in a soft voice, “* My Lord Cardinal, I arrest you of 





















hig treason;” which words, says St nar 
vellously astonished the Cardinal, who never recover 

from the shock. Astonishment, and indeed sor hing 
more, is certainly ted in the Cardinal’s face. He 
seems to be crvi ut at the top of his voice, as 
though the Earl had given him a sudden ich. It 
is impossible to suppose that the face of the dignitied 
Wolsey, whatever inward astonishment and chagrin 
he may |! It, exhibited an appearance like this 
on receiv Earl's soft-spoken announcement. 
In the E re 1 the other hand, there is a want 





of dig lity, which probably charaec- 
terised his pri r in this important interview ; 
his behaviour is that of an awkward gentleman in 


labouring cer 
clad in con 


a modern drawing-room, 
the inconveni | 
Though there be much skilful and effective painting 
in this picture, we cannot say that it happily illus- 
trates the incidents represented. , 

Mr. F. Goodall’s Feeding the Swans is a fragment 
from his large painting of last year—the Episode in 





tinly under 
te armour. 








being 








the happier days of Charles I. Mr. H W. Pickers- 
gill’s Laban and The Favoured Knight are skilful 
pieces of colour. The knight, though he has on a 


most unimpeachable coat of armour, judging from his 
countenance, is but a carpet-knight, and one of very 
modern creation. As the “ portrait of a gentleman,” 
the face is deserving of all commendation. 

The Wreath of Wild Flowers, by Mr. J. T. Peele. is 
a charming representation of childhood. There are 
four figures in the picture; on the head of the central 
one a wreath is being placed by one of her com- 
panions: the face of this child strikes us as rivalling 


the girl to the right in front of the picture is also very 
pretty. We recollect a former picture by this gentle- 
man—The Children in the Wood—of extraordinary 
merit. There is something peculiar in his style, re- 
minding us rather of the painters of our earlier school. 
He has evidently a strong appreciation of infantine 
character and its loveliness. 


A large work by Mr. J. W. Glass, in three com- | 


partments, presents rather a puzzle. The story at 
least is not very palpable. The general subject is 
{ Raid on the Scottish Border ; the left compartment 
is styled The Rendezvous, representing app irently the 
reevers setting forth upon their plundering expedi- 
tion. On the right we have The Return, wherein a 
damsel appears to be carried away captive among the 
spoils of the successful raid. This is perhaps the 
best compartment of the three, skill 
being displayed in the management of the mounted 
figures filing along over a arising ground. In several 
of the animals there seems something defective in the 
foreshortening, as though their hind quarters had suf- 
fered some paring down. We are not prepared to say 
that specimens ofthe equine race may not be found 
presenting such phenomena. In the third and middle 
compartment we have The Rescue, in which the captor 
of the damsel is having a pistol exploded in his face 
in a very unceremonious way. These pictures con- 
tain some very striking effects of light and shade, 
and much excellent grouping and drawing, intermin- 
gled, as it appears to us, with such shortcomings as we 
have above indicated. Othello withdrawing the Curtain 
from the sleeping Desdemona, by Mr. H. C. Selous, is 
a picture lying too much in details. The texture and 
pattern of the curtains, and various other minutiz, 
have been carefully attended to; but as a whole it 
fails to convey any expression peculiar to the subject. 
What is there to indicate that the female form so neatly 
deposited in bed, and lying there like a wax doll, is 
Desdemona, who had just gone to sleep with such 
dreadful apprehensions in her mind? Othello is 
equally free from any indication of the agitated state 
of his soul. 

Close by this heavy piece of tragedy, is a piece of 
broad comedy by George Cruikshank. Joe Grimaldi 


considerable 


in the hands of the Barber. whom he bewilders by a 
succession of Protean transfigurations of face. Four 
small female studies, Autumn and Spring, by H. 


O'Neil, Joan of Arc, by E. F. Holt, and A Peep at the 
Carnival, by W. Gale, are worthy of special note. 
4 Fern Gatherer, by Mr. J. H. S. Mann, is a smiling 
rustic labouring under a huge bundle of fern, but grace- 
fully drawn. Pegqyand Jenny are two fascinating Scotch 
very charmingly painted by Mr. Alex. 
Johnston ; but we are utterly at a loss to see the appli- 
cability to their case of four lines quoted from the Gentle 
Shepherd. The Rape of the Lock, elaborately painted 
by Mr. Vernon Hughes, has too much the character 
of a painting on china. The Vicissitudes of Science, 
or Sir Isaac Newton explaining to the Lord Treasurer 
Halifax his theory of colour, by Mr. E. Hopley, is 
nother piece in somewhat similar style. The Lord 
Treasurer is wholly engrossed in the contemplation of 
the philosopher’s beautiful niece, and does not seem 
likely to profit much by the explanation that is being 
given 

Don Quixote and his squire Sancho have furnished 
innumerable subjects for illustration ; how seldom, alas! 
a thoroughly satisfactory one. Mr. J. 
Gilbert's picture of Sancho Panza informing his wife 
of his coming dignity, and of his intention to make 
his daughter a countess, is an exception to the usual 
platitude of these illustrations. The fat squire, a 
little too fat m rhaps, seated on a low stool, but with 
all the dignity of a prospective governorship in his 
: waves his hand to the incredulous Teresa, as 
ch by that single flourish every doubt and diffi- 
Ity would be swept away. The old housewife, 
intent upon her usual occupations, from which she 
does not desist in order to argue the point with her 
infatuated husband, is well and characteristically 
delineated. A quiet contempt for Sancho’s illusions 
is excellently expressed in her countenance. 

The number of landscapes is considerable. One of 
the most remarkable is a Sunny Afternoon late in the 
futumn, by Mr. C. Branwhite. It is a 
atmospheric effect, and is by far the most successful 
piece that we have ever seen from the hand of this 
gentleman, who has devoted himself principally to 
the delineation of winter scenes. The two younger 
Danbvs have several sunsets, summer evenings, and 
the like, presenting gorgeous varieties of illuminated 
skies. Mr. J. Linnell has a Harvest Home, full of 
atmospheric and a Thunde rm, of the 
dismallest aspect. Both are clever imitations of 


lassies, 


does one see 














jendours, rs 


nature. 

Sidney Perey supplies a Welsh Lake, so like his 
other Welsh lakes that we can hardly tell whether we 
have seen it before or not; but we rather 
have. The veteran E. W. Cooke sends a Scheveling 
Shore. How is it that Schevelingen, which seems the 
place in the world the most devoid of all feature, 
should be so favourite a subject for marine pain- 
ters ? Mr. G. E. Herring’s /talian Lakes 
something in colour—a greenish 


they are works of much merit. G. Stanfield’s Land- 


scapes are remarkable for a clear and glassy distinct- 
His style reminds one of his father’s; but it 


| ness. 





beautiful | 


think we | 


have | 
tint, we believe— 
which is disagreeable to the eye; in other respects | 








has a character and stamp of its own. His J/on/ 

Blane, from Chamouni, is a beautiful picture. Deal 
| Beach, by Mr. J. Holland, contains a very careful and 
| accurate study of the sea-waves breaking on a flat, 
sandy shore. A View of the Port of Oran, in Algeria, 
by Mr. W. Wyld, reminds us, in its general effect, of 
Turner’s Building of Carthage. The sun in the centre 
of the picture throws a dazzling light over every ob- 
ject. The effect is managed with great skill. 

Amongst the other landscapers who have pictures 
worthy of note, we may mention the names of W. 
Linton, H. J. Boddington, and E. Boddington, jun. 
H. Jutsum, the late W. Oliver, Copley Fielding, 
S. P. Jackson, H. Dawson (a good sea-piece), W. P. 
George (a pretty little view of Windermere Lake, No. 
525). Of animal paintings, one entitled Lytham 
Common, by Mr. R. Ansdell, is devoted specially to 
the asinine species. We think it his best, though 
there is a large scene between a hound and an eagle, 
The Interrupted Meal, of more pretension. A cat and 
kittens by Mr. F. W. Keyl shows a fine appreciation 
of the physiognomical characteristics of the feline 
race. Nothing can be more true to nature than the 
expression of the old cat’s eyes, glaring like carbun- 
cles from behind the kitten she is hugging, while th: 
unusual tenseness of the ears indicates the increased 
degree of watchfulness appropriate to the nursing 
period. Lastly, A Group on the Common, by H. 
Weekes, jun. is an uncommonly bold treatment of a 
cow and sheep, approaching the size of life, and indi- 
cates an accurate eye for nature. The ungainly form 
of the cows is given with unflinching correctness. Th« 
sheep in the background are capital. 

There is not much amongst the seulpture to call fo 
special remark. The cleverest production, in ou 
opinion, is the model of a sleeping child and dog, by 
Mr. H. Weekes, It is pretty and natural. 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

Tue Painted Hall of the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, 
has just received an addition by the erection of a 
statue to Admiral Lord de Saumarez, executed by 
J. Steele, Esq., R.S.A., of Edinburgh. The 
Japanese Exhibition, in the rooms of the older Water 
Colour Society, has proved to be an attractive Ex- 
hibition.——The numbers attending, &c. the Museum 
of Ornamental Art at Marlborough-house, during the 
month of January, were as follows :—11,565 persons 
on the public days, and admitted free; 583 persons 
on the students’ days, and admitted as students on 
the payment of 6d. each, besides the registered 
students of the classes and schools. 

Four grand cartoons from the hand of Giulio 
Romano are shortly to be sold in Paris. They repre- 
sent the Landing of Seipio in Africa,—the Interview of 
Scipio with Syphax and Asdrubal,—the Defeat of 
Syphax,—and the Battle of Zama,——A valuable pur- 
chase has been made for the Louvre. It is an 
enamelled chest of the twelfth or thirteenth century, 
originally destined to contain the remains of St. 
Radegonde, patron of the town of Poitiers. Thi 
colours are very brilliant, and the chest is exquisitely 
finished, even to the minutest chasing of the four 
groups which fill its several compartments. Th 
statue of Jefferson, third president of the United 
States, was cast on the 25th ult., at the royal foundry 
at Munich. It is thirteen feet high, and has taken 
ten tons of metal. This is one of the five statues whic! 
will surround the equestrian one of Washington, 
erected at Richmond, in Virginia, and which is 
twenty-two feet in height. The model of the statu: 
of Jefferson is by the American sculptor, Hiram 
Powers. Mr. Powers resides at Florence, and was: 
present at the casting of his work.——The Deutsches 
Kunstblatt mentions the discovery of some frescoes 
of mounted figures of great excellence in the Temp‘ 
of Amenophis, at Luxor, by Herr Maunier, a photo- 
graphist in the service of Abbas Pacha. 














RITOTA 
MUSIC 


AND MUSICIANS. 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Miss Rose Soann, granddaughter of the late Sir John 
soane, the celebrated architect, ia now the leading 
ic actress at the Exeter Theatre.——The Royal 
alian opera will reopen for the season on the 21st ot 
rch. The engagements, including Grisi and Mario, 
are completed; and the performance will be in the 
hands of the subscribers in a few days. Rumours 
are afloat of an intention to establish in London a 
monster glee society, numbering at least a thousand 
voices, which it is proposed to select from among the 
best musical societies and cireles in the metropolis. 
Her Majesty has commanded for this year’s celebration 
of her wedding-day a performance, in St. George’s 
Hall, of Beethoven's Mass in C, and a sacred Cantata 

by Weber. 

A Transatlantic journal mentions that Madame 
Sontag intends singing in English opera before she 
| closes her career in the Land of Promise. ——“ Tripler 
Hall” alias Metropolitan Hall—the great m 
room built at New York in expectation of Madile. 
Lind’s visit to America—has been just destroyed by 
fire. Says the New York Musical Review :—‘ It 
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| seated comfortably 3500, and, when packed, often con- 
' tained nearly 5000. 
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its capacity, its vemheaihe interior, its fine acoustical | 
effect, and its pleasing associations.” The repro- 





duction of Spontini’s Vestal is being actively prepared | 


at the Grand Opéra at Paris. The theatres and 
other public places of amusement in Paris were better 
attended last year than in 1852; the receipts were 
13,157,000 francs, or an increase of 1,868,000 francs. 
—Mademoiselle Georges, once a favourite French 
actress, has been so reduced in circumstances that she 
has applied for the situation of umbrella-taker at the 
Great Exhibition in Paris. A young barytone is 
making a sensation on the stage at Florence. He 
was a poor uninstructed youth, a sand-heaver on the 
Arno, before his fine voice was discovered by his 
patrons. Rossini pronounces him the finest barytone 
vet heard. Verdi, it would seem, is still main- 
taining his ground in Italy. His last opera, // 
Trovatore, lately produced at the Scala at Milan, has 
created a furore, and had six-and-twenty representa- 
tions during the season. His Masnadiert (which 
failed in London, though Jenny Lind was the 
prima donna), and Ernani, have been among 
the successful of the pieces recently performed 
at the Scala. Clara Novello is at present the 
prima donna at that theatre, and in great favour 
with the Milanese. Johanna Wagner is at the Court 
Theatre at Berlin ; reaping laurels as a vocal 
tragedian, to comfort her under her legal trov les, t! 
long arm of London law having reached her even in 
the Prussian capital.- Jerlioz has been engaged t 

direct a series of grand concerts at Elberfeld, 
Carlsruhe, and Dresden. Mademoiselle Wagner has 
been appointed ‘‘ royal chamber singer” to the King 

















of Prussia. Dr. Liszt is said by the German papers 
to be setting Faust as an opera for Weimar to a 
libretto furnished by a high personage.——Madlle. 


40,000 rubles for the use of the 
military invalids at St. Petersburg. he Duke of 
Saxe Coburg’s opera, Toni, has been performed with 
marked success at the theatre at Frankfort, and it is 
in rehearsal at Berlin, Munich, and Vienna.——The 
Lower-Rhenish Festival will take place at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and be conducted by Herr Lindpainter, on 
his way to London. 


Rachel has given 








GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES 


Mr. WARREN is engaged on a Life of Sir Astley 
Cooper.—Dr. Routh, the President of Magdalei 
College, Oxford, who is in his ninety-ninth year, has 
just completed a work consisting of extracts from the 
Fathers, with an original introduction. Mr. Eugene 
Hagg, of Paris, has lately discovered, in the public 
library at Geneva, the MS. history of French Protes- 
tants in the various places whither they fled for 
refuge; a work composed about a century ago, by 
Pastor Antoine Court. 

Mr. Alexander Smith has been elected secretary of 








the Edinburgh University. The candidates were 
(besides Mr. Smith), Mr. Robert Young, Mr. James 
Grant, Mr. William Daniel, Dr. John Renton, and 
Mr. Traill. The. final decision was between Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Young, when the former obtained 
eighteen and the latter fifteen votes. The freedom 
of the Citv of London has been conferred on Mr. 
Layard—the Chamberlain, Sir J. Key, at the Court of 
Common Council, paying a high tribute to the dis- 


tinguished discoverer, to which Mr. Layard made a 
suitable reply.——The late Mrs. Opie’s library will 
shortly be sold by auction. The late Mr. Thomason, 
Governor of the North-west Provinces of India, has 
bequeathed his valuable library to the Government 
College at Agra. Mr. 
made 17,000/. by his lectures on Mont Blanc.——Mr. 

Charles Dickens has cleared 4002 by his readings at 
Birmingham, which sum is to be devoted to the new 
local educational institute. Mr. Routledge, the 
publisher, is said to have sold 600,000 copies of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, by which he cleared 15,000/. Mr. 
Dargan has suffered a severe pecuniary loss by his 
bold and patriotic scheme. The accounts of the 
Dublin Exhibition are made up. Mr. Roe, as chair- 
man of the committee, has officially stated the results 
as shown on the balance sheet: the chief point of 
which is, that Mr. Dargan will be a loser by his 
patriotism to the extent of 20,0002. A purse of one 
hundred and fifty sovereigns, and a silver tea and 
coffee service, were. on Monday, the 6th of February, 
presented to the Rev. David Alfred Dondney, upon 
the completion of the printing of Dr. Gill’s Commen- 
tary on the Scriptures, at the Bonmahon Industrial 
Printing School, county of Waterford. In a letter 
recently written by Mr. Grinnell respecting the search 
for Sir John Franklin, he states that, w hateve r deter- 
mination the British Government may come to, he 
will not consider that the field of search is exhausted 
until the waters to the north-west of Wellington 
Channel are examined. Victor Hugo and his 
family are about to leave Jersey, it is said, for a resi- 
dence in * rtug ul.—_— Leverrier, who made him- 
self famous in connexion with the discovery of the 
planet Ne une, has been appointed Director of the 
Observatory of Paris—a place held by M. Arago for 
many yea: - = Alexa: dre Dumas was lately sen- 

tenced by the Tribunal of Correctional Police to 200f. 























fine, for | oon a libel on M. Buloz. editor of 
the fev : Deux Mondes, in his journal, the 
Mousquet 1 M. Rasconi was fined 100f. for 


Albert Smith is said to have | 


| greatest difficulty. 


; pense 


century by the donation of u 





having given him the means of committing the 
offence. The libel consisted in charging M. Buloz 
with having, some years ago, fraudulently brought 


out a second edition of a certain work, though the 
right of printing one edition had only been conceded 
to him. 

The following piece of useful information has been 
forwarded to us from Edinburgh :— “Five or six 
vears ago, the more ancient rec ords in her Majesty’s 
General Register House for Scotland were made 
sible, free of anv charge, for historical, 
antiquarian, and literary research. The privilege has 
been highly appreciated—the liberal example thus set 
in Scotland having since been followed in England— 
and, in order to make it more generally available, an 
officer has been appointed to take charge of this 
department of the public service. The gentleman 
nominated to the oftice, Mr. Joseph Robe rtson, has 
now entered on its duties, and will afford to men of 


acces- 


purposes of 









letters, and others engaged in archeological inquiries 
f a literary character, every facility for — 
the national recerds of S« ind, which is cons siste 





with their safe custody and proper preservation. 

The building at Sydenham will positively be opened 
to the public in May, with due ceremonial.—Lord 
Campbell has decided, in the case of the Queen v. 
the Russell Institution, that a ciety 
feature is a newspaper reading : 
for the cultivation of literature, science 
and, therefore, not entitled to 
——A very instructive 
delivered last week at ¢ 
soldier in the 88th Regt. 





whose chief 
not a 
and the 
exemption from 
and amusing lecture 
uckfield, by Mr. Cos 

Phe subje 


g-room is society 
arts, 
rates. 

was 
grove, a 


t chosen was the 


‘ Unity of the Human Race,” which he treated in a 
very able manner.—A correspondent savs.—“ A 
society bearing the name of the Bool ’ Registra- 
tion Society, has just been formed at ( Orr's, Pater- 





iety to establish 


news 


noster-row. 
a correct ré 
agents, &c., throughout the 


It is intended by this s 
sister of all 





booksellers, 


ipon cert 1in « 


printers, 


country on- 








ditions), so as to facilitate communications, and pro- 
mote in every way the interest of tl trade and 
the convenience of the public.”.——A ‘“ delegacy 
“has been appointed to consider tl juestion 

erecting a museum at Oxford, with particular 
reference to the principle of constructing a build- 
ing surrounding three sides of an area, which 
should be covered in and applied to t purpose 
of a general museum, receiving light from the roof. 
Che valuable collection of fossils, mi ong and shells, 
collected by the late Admiral Harvey, has just been 


at the Taylor 
um is erected 


received from Edinburgh. It will ren 
Institution until the contemplated mi 





for its reception. rhe collecti was left to the Uni 
versity at the death of his daughter, who has waived 
her claim to it. 

The Times reports a meeting held at the house of 
the Chevalier Bunsen, including Sir John Herschel, 


Sir Charles 

sentatives of 
Ethnological societies, 
whether they could d 


rrevelyan, Professor and repre- 
most of the Missionary, Asiatic, and 
for the purpose of considering 
vise a uniform system of ex 


Owen, 












pressing foreign alphabets by Roman characters. The 
conference was further adjourned.—At a m« — 
general meeting of the Zoological Society of London, 
the report of th council announced, among 
other interesting fects, that another oryx and 
another eland fawn had been produced he mena- 
gerie. The herd of elands bequeathed to_ the society 
by the late Earl of Derby have thus increased to 
ight in number in the course of the last twelve 
months. The collection of carnivora received vester- 
day a most important and striking addition, in the 


pair of Indian lions which have been be sented by 


Sir Erskine Perry, the late Chief Justice « Bomb iv 





These are the first specimens of this fre: nal (Felis 
goojeratensis) which have ever been in the possession 
of the society ; and the species has now become so 
rare in India, that they have been procured with the 


t 
The Secretary of the Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres of Paris, in a re- 
port recently published, progress” in the 





reports 


printing of the Historians of France and the Crusades, 
the Histoire Littéraire of France, and of other impor- 
tant works, which are being brought out at the ex- 


dence of the 


1 ademy. 
fifty vears been 


and under the superinten 
——The Rev. Dr. Nott, who has for 
the President of Union College, the chief literary in- 
stitution of the State of New York, crowned the half- 
pw ards of 600,000 dollars 
, to the prosperity of which he has de- 
The iG tor Library, which has been 
munificence of the late John Jacob 
that it is shortly 


to the college 
voted his life. 
founded by the 
Astor, is now in so complete a state, 
to be thrown open to the public. It already embraces 
some 60,000 or 70,000 volumes, under a complete 
classification; and the number of volumes will be aug- 
mented perpetually from a permanent fund for that 
purpose. 








DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 





Sono.—Shylock—Mr. Henry NICHOLLS. 
HAyMARKET. —Ranelagh, 
MARYLEBONE.—/on. 


( rowds 
{ 


said of Mr. 
Theatre on 


though he 


NICHOLLS, who drew 
Friday last, as is 
has genius and physique, 


Ir cannot be 
to the Soho 
Brooke, that 


said of 


evident that we 
a consummate 


he is not an artist. It was at 
had before us a careful student and 


once 


artist, and that the part being enacted had been 
elaborated with determined purpose and excellent 
taste. Mr. NicHoiis is gifted by nature with a 


powerful but harmonious voice, and a graceful manly 


figure. He is at home in depicting emotion and 
portraying passion. A Jew who could so well show 
how the race will fawn and cringe and be spit 
upon, and anon display the most — hatred, 
the most deep-rooted desire for revenge, is : charac- 
ter not easy to conceive or to realise. Mr. NICHOLLS 
was not only a true but a terrible Shylock; not 
mly a traditional but a persecuting Jew; not 
only a usurer, but one who convinced you that the 
blood of his enemy would be far more valuable even 
than money—that his own beloved offspring was 
worthless if compared with the merest grain of gold, 
In depicting rage Mr. NicHouts seldom committed 


the error of losing himself in rant, though to this 
there an occasional tendency aa i which appeared 
ill the more prominent in so small a house; on the 
other hand, he strictly guarded against vivlent t 
tions from opposing tones of voice. Though followin 
the accepted models to a great extent, Mr. NicHoLLs 


was 








made several new and prominent hits, but these 
were rather in the reading than in the acting Phis 
all who have heard Mr. NicHouts at his public read- 
ings will have been prepared to ex . On the 
whole, the performance was easy, natural, Shaksperian, 
and, therefore, perfec tly successful. Che 1udience 
leclared approval most warmly and energetically, 
and we gladly echo their verdi Mr. NICHOLLS 
will be a great acquisition to tl London stage; and 

» hope soon to see him in some | hateful imper- 

nation than that of Shylock. Ws st tl h 


is announced to appear again to morro 
Mr. PALGRAVE SrMPson is the adapter of the new 
piece at the HAYMARKET, entitled Ranelagh, and of 











which we shall say a few words in our next imber,. 

At the MARYLEBONE Mr. WALLACK is iking 

great efforts to improve the class of produ His 

last revival is Jon, in which he is himsel — 
and rather a vehement and sanguine one 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

CARR’S HISTORY OF ¢ GR EECE, AND “THE 

ATHEN ZUM.” 
tO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

~—I do not know what may be the conventional 

rules PE editorial responsibility; but I do 

think that, if an editor commits an error as to matter 


of fact, he i bound to rectify it (when pointed out) 
in a fair and candid manner. How far this has been 
acted on in the instance to which I allude, I leave 
you to judge, after giving the note which I recently 


to the Editor of the Athenuem, and the 
r which I received. 





addres 
rejoind 
“ January 17th, 1854. 


‘ Srr.—In the last number of the Atheneum you 


make a remark in the notice of Dr. Smith’s History 
of Greece (no doubt inadvertently), which e. lead 
some of your readers to draw an erroneous infer 
Ihe observation to which I allude is as follo 
‘The great distinctive feature, however, of "Dr. 


Smith’s new //ist is the addition of spe- 
cial chapters on the History of Literature and 
rhis gives it a decided advantag ver all previous 
works of the kind.’ 

‘Now, if the second edition of 
had remained in the same state in 
was published in 1849, I could have had no objection 
to make; but, in the following year, it 
by an Appendix of consid rable extent, including 
speci al chapters on the Literature and Political Insti- 
tutions of Gre The reason of their omission was 
stated in a prospectus, published at the time. 
1in Sir, your obedient servant, 


wy of Greece 


my /listory of 


Greece whi it 


was enlarged 


eCe. 


rem 

T. S. CARR 
Instead of giving the note itself, or a fair version of 
its purport, the editor amuses his readers with the 


following rejoinder :— 

‘Mr. T. S. Carr is of opinion, in reference to our 
observation that the chapters, in Dr. Wm. Smith’s new 
History of Greece on Literature and Art ‘ give it 
a decided advantage over all previous works of the 


kind,’ that the second edition of his History of 
Greece ought to be excepted. We do not recollect to 
have seen the edition in question; but, presuming 
Mr. Carr’s statement to be correct, that amendments 


into the work 
entitled to 
however, is 


and additions have been introduced 
since it first appeared, he is, of course, 
precedence. The question of superiority, 
another matter.” 

Now, certainly, this is not a fair version of my note. 
I confined myself to matters of fact, and not of opinion. 
[he writer in the Atheneum stated that the “ addition 
of special chapters on Literature and Art” was the 
rreat distinetive feature of “ Dr. Smith’s History ;” 
and I merely replied that spec ial chapters on ‘ Litera- 


his 


ture and the Political Institutions of Greece” (a 
subject not inferior in importance to that of Art) 
were appended to my History. As t write! the 
{theneum has not read my chapters, I t 
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THE CRITIC, 


(Fen. 15, 





read Dr. Smith’s, any “foregone conclusion” 


and, personally, I have not the 
to make. The critic in the 
supposes that his remark about 


face to his History ; 
slightest complaint 
Atheneum, however, 
previous 
Goldsmith, or the “meagre compilations of recent 
scholars,” must be intended to apply to mine; and 
proceeds to defend it from the charge as not fairly 
applicable. But let the critic read further, and he 
will find that I fare better. For Dr. Smith, in the 
next sentence, proceeds to except ° one or two His- 
tories of a superior character which have recently 
appeared ;” and, if a writer admits “one or two 
works” as rivals of his own, we may safely take the 
higher number. Now, will the critic in the Atheneum, 
after making due inquiries in ‘ Paternoster-row,” 
inform me what two Histories have recently appeared, 
except the History of Dr. Schmitz in 1851, and the 
second edition of mine in 1849 and 1850, which, from 
its extensive alterations and additions, claimed in the 
preface to be “ considered as a new work rather than 

a new edition.” 
But, as these matters are more properly 
to your advertising columns, 
am, Sir, 





relegated 


yours, &e. 
T. SwixnBuRNE CARR. 





INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES. 


One of the duties of such a journal as this is to inform 
its readers of new inventions and discoveries, that 
extend knowledge, or contribute to the moral or 
material welfare, the comforts, convenience, and even 
to the pleasures of the community. In the per- 
formance of this duty the journalist is introduced toa 
very curious variety of objects. It is the custom to 
invite him to inspect novelties of invention, that he 
may give to the public a correct report of them; and 
strange is the collection of portable products of in- 





genuity that are sent to him for a, opinion. We 
have received bottles of sauce and medicines, patent 


pens and improved inks, embossed papers and safety 
e nvelopes, turtle soup and preserved meats in canisters, 
children’s toys and ingeniously complicated um- 
brellas, a bottle of a new wine, and a substitute for 
yeast. But the queerest article sent for review is now 
before us—a pair of stays! How could we possibly 
criticise them ?—how report of them? Plainly, we 
could not wear them. What to do in this dilemma? 
We handed them to Mrs. Editor, with a request that 
she would make trial of them, and give us her opinion. 
After a few days’ wearing of them, during which we 
certainly remarked a peculiar tidiness of figure (is 
that the word ?) we took from her lips the folowing 
report, which we present verbatim: “I find them ex- 
tremely comfortable; they don’t press on any part. 
They support without being stiff.” But we (Editor) 
have an objection to stays in any modification, so we 
hinted as to the capacity for breathing in them, 
growling something about Abernethy and the Medi- 
cean Venus. We were met with the conclusive answer 

“T can te ike as deep a breath in them as you can out 
of them.” We had nothing more to say. But we 





had forgotten to note that the stays in question are | 


called by the fine name of “ The Resilient Stays. 
May the i ings nious inventor sell a thousand pairs. 
Mr. E. J. Lowe, F.R.S., has tried, with success, the 
plan of sealing the cutting of a plant at the base, so 
as to exclude the moisture of the soil from ascending 
the stem in injurious quantities. patent sub- 
stitute for guano, consisting of decomposed and con- 
centrated sea-weed, is about to be introduced by Mr. 
Longmaid, with the view of claiming the prize of 
10002. offered by the Royal Agricultural Society. The 
material is reduced to a “powde r, and rendered suitable 
to be applied by the drill. "Many experiments with 
regard to its fertilising powers are said to have been 
made during the past year. The process is stated to 
be simple, the price is estimated at 5/. per ton or under 
and it is contemplated to establish manufactories at 
var‘ous stations on the coast. Mr. Borton, of Hong 
Kong, writes to the Friend of China, insisting that he 
had discovered method of deducing the longitude 
by acommon watch. ‘The method is simply this :— 
The difference of time of the moon’s distance by day 
or night gives the longitude by the longitudinal table 
under any meridian. Take the angular distance of 
the sun and moon in sig ght—compare that with the 
* Nautical Almanac,’ lay off the nearest distance to 
that, and note the time of contact by your instrument; 
the difference 
‘Nautical Almanac,’ agreeing to that distance, is the 
longitude of the place of observation. This may be 
effected at any time having true mean time, which 
may be always obtained by finding the time at sea.” 
——Among the new patents is one of Adolphus T 
Wagner, of Berlin, in the kingdom of Prussia, pro- 
fessor of music, for the invention of a> psy chograph 











or apparatus for indicati \g persons’ thoughts by the 
agency 


of nervous electricity.” 








| 
as to 
their comparative meritsis, to say the least, premature; 
unless (like Rhadamanthus in Virgil) he feels disposed 
to “condemn me first, and try me afterwards.” 
I will only add that I have read Dr. Smith’s pre- 


| BLANavT. 


histories being either improved editions of 


| SOLLIVA. 


| WALKER.— 


| 1 viceroy, of Egypt ; 


| Bell's English Poets, Vol. 11. 


of th: ut time at ship and time by | 


t P f » 
' D’Aubigne’s History of the Re fesation in England, 12mo, 3s. cl. 





OBITUARY. 


In Paris, M. Blanqui, one of the most distin- 
guished of the French economists, author of a very excel- 
lent History of Political Economy, and of various other 
works on that scieuce. 

Davin. —In Paris, M. David, formerly Professor at the College 
of France, and son of the eminent painter David. 

Hopcrs.—Recently, Mr. John Hodges, of the firm of Hodges 
and Smith, Dublin. The revival of a spirit of historic re- 
search, and the cultivation ofarchzological and antiquarian 
pursuits in Ireland, owed an impetus and encouragement 
to the taste and liberality of the firm to which the deceased 
belonged. 

Howarp.—At his residence, near Dorset-square, by his own 
hand, Dr. Howard, author of several works on the supposed 
deleterious influence of salt on the human frame. He had 
staked his all on the success of his books, and died in great 





17, Salisbury-place, Bermondsey, Anna Maria 
Jones, authoress of the Gipsy, and other popular novels of 
the day, in the most abject poverty. 

Korn.—In Austria, Maximilian Korn, the most distinguished 
tragedian Austria ever possessed. 

PELLico.—At Turin, Silvio Pellico. This eminent writer was 
born at Saluce, in Piedmont, in 1789. His Francesca de 
Rimini, and his Prisons, have made his poetical and literary 
genius and his sufferings known to every 
Europe—few modern authors, indeed, have been more 
translated or more admired. At one time he was on 
friendly terms with Byron, and he greatly pleased the 
noble poet by an excellent translation of his Manfred. 
Byron is stated to have returned the compliment, by 
translating Pellico’s Francesca into English, but it was 
never published. 

Charles Solliva, an Italian composer of some note. 

Amongst other things he is the Author of two operas, La 

Testa di Bronza, and Elena e Malvina, performed with 

success at La Scala, and of a number of religious works, 

brought out in Russia, where he passed many years. 

At Great Baddow, Essex, the Rev. R. F. Walker, 

M.A. He was an eminent Hebrew and German scholar, 

well-known as the translator of many of Krummacher’s 

works, The Life of Bengel, &c. 





BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
By order of the Czar. 


The Russian‘s Catechism. Pub- 
lished in London some time between 1700 and 1715. 
2. Michievicz’s Lectures on the Identity of the Russians and 
Assyrians. Delivered at Paris a few years ago. 
3. The Persian Tales. Written in Queen Anne's reign, and 
dedicated to the Marquis of Normandy. 














Hotty AND MistLetror.—The holly was dedicated 
to Saturn; and, as the fétes of that deity were cele- 
brated in December, and the Romans were accustomed 
to decorate their houses with holly, the early Chris- 
tians decorated their houses in the same manner, 
while they were celebrating their festival at Christ- 
mas, in order that they might escape observation. 
The mistletoe was dedicated to Friga, the Venus of 
the Scandinavians; and as she was the goddess of 
love, hence arose the custom of kissing under the 
mistletoe. 

Tue Duke or Arcyiti.—An English correspon- 
dent of the Register gives the following description of 
a prominent man in England:—* Perhaps the most 
rising man altogether is the Duke of Argyll, a little 
sharp, red-haired fellow of 30, intelligent, and not un- 
fair; for a person in his position he is poor, and politics 
may not be inconvenient to him, in a way which you 
understand as well as we; but I should say that of 
all the public men here he has the best chance of a ten 
years Premiership.” 

RULERS OF THE WorLD IN 1853.—Perhaps the fol- 
lowing table, recently met with in a foreign journal, 
may be thought of sufficient interest to be made a 
note of. In these unsettled times, and in case of a 
general war, how much might be changed! There 
are at present 83 empires, monarchies, republics, prin- 
cipalities, duchies, and electorates. There are 6 
emperors including his sable Highness Faustin I. of 
St. Domingo; 16 kings, numbering among them 
Jamaco, King of all the Mosquitoes, and also those of 
Dahomey and the Sandwich Islands; 5 queens, in- 
cluding Ranavala of Madagascar, and Pomare of the 
Society Islands; 18 presidents, 10 reigning princes, 
7 grand dukes, 10 dukes, 1 pope; 2 sultans, of Borneo 
and Turkey ; 2 governors, of Entrerios and Corrientes; 
1 shah, of Persia; 1 imaum, of 
of Cabul; 1 bey, of Tunis; and 





Muscat; 1 ameer, 





lastly, 1 director, of Nicaragua. _ 
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(ADVERTISEMENT. } 

CLERICAL, Scholastic, Governess, and Educational Agency Offices (late 
Valpy, established 1833), conducted by Messrs. Mair and Son, at 
7, Tavistock-row, Covent-garden, London, are of the greatest utility to 
all classes of both Clergy and Laity seeking clerical or educational aid 
Residents in the country seeking curates, governesses, or tutors, or 
having children to place at schools, have merely to make known thei: 
requirements at this office, and, without delay and free of erpense, are 
immediately introduced to suitable and qualified applicants, or have 
established schools recommended tothem. The charges for disposal 
and exchange of ecclesiastical and school property are detailed in the 
prospectus, which will be forwarded gratis on application. 





OZEAU’S COPAHINE MEGE, or 
e SACCHARATED CAPSULES, approved by the French College 
of Physicians, successfully administered in the Paris and London hos- 
pitals, and acknowledged by them to be the best remedy for the cure 
of certain diseases. (See Lancet of Nov. 6, 1852.) Price per 100, 4s. 6d; 
50, 2s. 9d. To be had of the inventor, GABRIEL JOZEAU, French 
Chemist, 49, Haymarket, London, whose name is printed on the 
Government stamp; and all the principal chemists. 


R. BABINGTON’S MEDICATE D 


JUJUBES, a Sovereign Remedy for Weak, Asthmatic and Con- 
sumptive Persons. One dose relieves; one box cures. Coughs, colds, 
influenza, night-sweats, fevers, hoarseness, loss of voice, sore throat 
bronchitis, whooping-cough, shortness of breath, spitting blood, and 
all diseases of the throat, voice, and lungs. They cleanse, soothe, 
and heal the lungs; clear the voice; preserve its power and flexibility ; 
and give essential support to weak constitutions. Unequalled for chil- 
dren. Sold in boxes, Is. 1}d.; 2s. 9d.; and 4s. 6d. each; post-free for 
15, 36, or 60 stamps. —Dispensary, 16} Blackfriars-road, London. Sold 
at 63 and 150, Oxford-street ; 35, Piccadilly ; 390, Strand; 326, Middle- 
row, Holborn; 68, Fleet-street ; 68, Cornhill ; 18, Shoreditch; 83, High- 
street, Borough; 94, St. John-street-road; 95, Farringdon-street or 
your f family che mist w ill procure them 


TO 
CURE of 50 YEARS’ "HMATIC 
4 COUGH at the age of 66, by DR. LOCOCK'’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS. From Mr. Wm. Tomlinson, bookseller, 15, Stodman-street, 
Newark :—“ A lady of this town (whom I can refer any one to privately), 
who is now in the 66th year of her age, has been afflicted with a most 
violent asthmatic cough ever since she was fifteen years old. For many 
years she has been constantly under medical attendance, and all means 
tried in vain to remove her complaint. About two months ago she was 
induced—though at the time apparently on the brink of the grave—to 
try the above medicine, which, through the Divine blessing, has met 
only removed her cough, but her lungs appear quite regenerated ; 











appetite, rest, &c. has returned, and her general health is ote ta 
improved.” Price ls. l}d., 2s. 9d., and Ils. per box. Sold by all 
Druggists. 





PaAuL GAGE’S ELIXIR.—This Tonic Anti- 


phlegmatic Family Medicine, has been established 44 years, as a 
most valuable remedy for Phlegm, and all the Disorders arising from 
it, viz., Bilious Complaints, Catarrh, Asthma, Convulsion, Coughing, 
Indigestion, Cholera Morbus, Colics, Ague, Fevers, Gout, Worms, 
Hooping Cough, Cholera, Female Complaints, &c. Itis demonstrated 
in a pamphlet on Phlegm, delivered gratis at all the depéts, why 
PAUL GAGE'S ELIXIR has not failed in desperate cases, when other 
means have been found of no avail. 

Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d, by PAUL GAGE, 462, New 
Oxford-street, and by all respectable medicine vendors. 
FOR VARICOSE VEINS AND 1 WE AKNE 3. 


GURGIC ‘AL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and 


KNEE-CAPS, on a New Principle, pervious, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, yielding an efficient and unvarying support under 
any temperature, without the trouble of Lacing or Bandaging 
likewise a strong, low-priced article for Hospitals and the Working Classes. 
ELASTIC SUPPORTING BELTS, for both sexes, of the same beautiful 
fabric; those for ladies’ use, before and after accouchement, are 





| admirably adapted for giving adequate support with extreme light- 


ness—a point little attended to in the comparatively clumsy contri- 
vances and fabrics hitherto employed. 

Instructions for Measurement, and Prices, on application, and the 
articles sent by post from the Manufacturers, Pore and PLANTE, 4, 
Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. The Profession, Trade, and Hospitals 


| supplied. 





RUPTURES EFFECTU ALLY ( ED WITHOUT A TR 8. 
LL Sufferers from this alarming Complaint 
are invited to consult or write to Dr. LESL IF, as he guarantees 
them relief in every case. His remedy has been successful in curing 
thousands during the last eleven years, and is applicable to every kind 
of single and double rupture, however bad or long standing, in male 
or female of any age, causing no confinement or inconvenience in ite 





| use whatever. 


Sent post fr 
on receipt of 


2, with full instructions for use, to any part of the world, 
7s. 6d. in postage-stamps, cash, or post-office order, pay- 











able at the General Post-office, to Dr. HERBERT LESLIE, 37 4, 
Manchester-street, Gray's-inn-road, London, where he may be | »- 
sulted daily, Sundays excepted, from 11 till 1, and 5 till 7. Extra 


postage for a 2 oz. packet, for foreign orders, must be sent. A pampli- 


let sent post free for two postage-stamps, 
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s ATI 
G LENFIELD PATENT TARCH, 
USED IN HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRY; ANT 
WOTHERSPOON'S MACHINE-MADE COMFITS eat LOZENGES. 
Glasgow: K. WOTHERSPOON and Co. 40, Dunlop-street. 
London Depot: WOTHERSPOON, MACKAY, and Co. 66, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 
GPE 3CTACLES.—Self- Acting “portable Spring 
Spectacles, that never slip from the face. Double action eye- 
»s to open and close with one hand, only to fix on the nose or place 
before the eyes at the option of the wearer, in Gold, Silver, and Steel 
frames. Inventions of the utmost importance for assisting and pre- 
serving the sight. Sold by all ree ognise d agents throughout the king- 
dom. Wholesale of the patentee, B. ANDERSON ~ Thavies-inn 
Holborn, London: and | 56, High- avesend, K 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION. — Valuable 
newly-invented very small powerful WAISTCOAT POCKET 
GLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute objects at a dis- 
tance of from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable to 
8P — GENTLEMEN, and GAMEKEEPERS. Price li. 10s. 
nt 
sOELESCOPES, —A new and most important INVENTION in 
TELESCOPES, possessing such extraordinary powers, that some 
3} inches, with an extra eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's 
moons, Saturn's ring, and the double Stars. They supe srsede ev ery 
other kind, and are of all sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, 
Military purposes, &c. 


pu 









reet, 





Opera and Race-course Glasses, with wonderful powers; a minute 


object can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. 
Invaluable new ly- invented preserving Spectacles, invisible and all 
kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafness 


Messrs. S. and B. SOLOMONsS, Opticians and Aurists, Albemarle-street, 


Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


A. REAL LUXURY.—PAYNE’S ROYAL 
OSBORNE SAUCE, prepared by her Majesty's Chemist, in the 
Isle of Wight, specially patronised by the Royal Yacht Squadron, exhi- 
pited and used at the Great Exhibition of 1851, is conside ore ed the premier 
sauc e for fish, game, hot and cold meats, soups, gravies, &e. 
“We have tasted and relished many piquant sauces, 
Osborne beats them all.”—Sun, April 24, 1851. 
Sold Wholesale by G. PAYNE, at the Manufactory, West Cowes. 
Retail, by FORTNUM and MASON, Piecadilly; and W. H. Bure 
King William-street, City, London; and Sauce-venders generally 


REAKFAST TABLE LUXURY.— 
HODGSON’S POTTED WELSH SALMON, in pots, at ls. 3d 

and 2s. 6d. each. “As a breakfast table luxury, we strongly 
recommend Hodgson’s Potted Welch Salmon."”—Conservative Journal 
YARMOUTH 


iESS, 









HODGSON’S POTTED BLOATERS, in pots, Is. 
and 2s. each. “It is, in truth, a perfect table luxury. We can 
recommend it also as a good provocative of appetite."—New Court 


Gazette.—None are genuine unless signed on the side label, JOHN 
HODGSON. To be had wholesale, at 253, High Holborn; CRossE 
BLACKWELL, Soho-square ; and RUSSELL, Bold-street, Liverpool ; and 
retail, Messrs. SPARROW, Oxford-street; PHYTHEAN, Strand; NEIGH- 
BOUR and SONs, High Holborn and Regent-street; SCOTT, Ship-street, 
Brighton, and all respectable | oilmen a and grocers. 


GINCLAIR’S COMMERCIAL —TEMPE- 
WO RANCE HOTEL, 17, Waterloo-place (nearly opposite the General 
Post-office), Edinburgh. Commercial Gentlemen, Families, Tourists, 
and the Public, will find this large and commodious Hotel elegantly 
furnished, centrically situated, and conducted in a style securing 
Comfort, Convenience, and Economy. The Commercial Room is a 
large, handsomely finished apartment, reserved for Commercial Gen- 
tlemen. The Show Room is fitted up expressly to suit Gentlemen 
carrying Stock; and is particularly deserving of notice by those re- 
quiring good light, large space, and easy access. The Bed Rooms are 
numerous, lofty, and commodious. The Parlours are admirably 
adapted for Families, or those requiring private apartments. The 
Coffee Room is a beautiful large room, where Refreshments may be 
had at all hours of the day. Newspapers, Periodicals, and a Select 
Library of Books, are provided in the Commercial Room and Coffee 
Room. The Cooking department is particularly attended to. The 
charges are upon the most moderate scale, and include Attend- 
ance. The Proprietor continues the Commercial Temperance Hotel, 
at 12, South St. David-street; and returns his grateful acknow- 
ledgments to the Public for the liberal Patronage they have accorded 
him there, and at the New Hotel at 17, WwW aterloo-place dinburgh. 


O BE SOLD for 75/.; cost 100 Guineas—A 
costly large RUBY ae BRILLIANT RING, beautifully set. 

To be seen at RICHARD ATTENBOROUGH'S, Jeweller, Silver- 
smith, and Watchmaker, 68, Oxford-street, four doors west of Wells- 
street. Diamonds, Plate, Jewels, &c. purchased or takenin exchange. 
N. B.—Sole West-end Agent for the sale of Watches and Clocks manu- 
factured by Messrs. French, Royal Exc change. 


MERICAN CLOCK WAREHOUSE, em- 


bracing every variety of these superior Timepieces, imported 
directly from our old established factory ; all t s works, and war- 
ranted to ke 2ep correct time. They are s Id one-third less than the 
usual price. Day clocks from 10s, to 18 ight-day, 30s. to 35s. ; also 
every variety of American goods, by L VOUR and Co. (formerly 
Rogers and Co.) 546, New Oxford-street. 


> x 
ATCHES, PLATE, ~ JEWELLERY.— 
HENRY MILLS, 171 and 172, Oxford-street, London, recom- 
mends his highly-finished horizontal Gold Watches, gold dials, jewelled, 
&c., at five guineas each; Silver cases two and a half guineas. Gold 
Levers, ten holes, jewelled, seven guineas; Silver ditto ditto, 3/. 10s. 
An extensive assortment of new and second-hand Plate. Electro, and 
other Plated Goods, at reduced prices. Fine Gold Jewellery in endless 
variety. Gold Guards, from 30s. each; Albert Chains, from 25s. each. 
A pamphlet, containing prices, sent free on application by letter. 
chants awl captains supplied. 


7o r ‘ . 

HAWL szEYS, Watchmakers and Goldsmiths, 

120, Oxford-street, and 284, High Holborn, (from 75, Strand, 
and Coventry-st ; established upwards of half a century.—Elegant 
GOLD WATCHES, jewelled in four holes, going fusee, Horizontal 
movement, 3/. 10s.; Gold Lever and Duplex Watches, highly finished, 
from 12 cease as to 35 Guineas ; Silver a atches, jewe ile din four holes, 
richly-engraved cases and dials, 2i. £ Silver Lever Watches, from 
31. 15s. to 10 Guineas ; fine Gold C Ries commencing at 30s. each 
Chronometers, Cloc ks, and Watches cleaned, rated, and adjusted by 
scientific workmen. Gold, Plate, Watches, and Diamonds purchased, 
or taken in exchange. 

ILVER SUPERSEDED and ROBBERY 
PREVENTED by RICHARD and JOHN SLACK’S 
CHEMICALLY PURIFIED NICKEL SILVER, 
acknowledg: -d to be the purest metal in existence at one-twelfth the 
price of Silver, made into every article for the table, as Cruet-frames, 

Teapots, Candlesticks :— 


















































Fiddle Strongest Thread King’s 
Pattern. Fiddle. Pattern. Pattern. 
Table Spoons and Forks, 
per Dozen ... . 12s. and 15s. oie 28s. 30s. 
Dessert ditto “ditto 10s. and 13s. 16s. 2ls. 25s. 


Tea Spoons ditto 5s. and 6s. 8s. lls 12s, 

A sample Tea-Spoon sent free on receipt of Ten Postage-stamps. 

R. and J. S. call attention to their NICKEL SILVER ELECTRO- 
PLATED, which cannot be distinguished from sterling Silver. 

2nd Quality Ist Quality 

Table Spoons and Forks, cakes - £110 0 200 
Dessert ditto, and ditto... ree 
Tea Spoons ... 012 0 
Alan, every article for the Table at equally low prices 

SLACK'S Table Cutlery has been celebrated for nearly half a cen- 
tury for quality and cheapness. Every article warranted 

RICHARD and JOHN SLACK also solicit an inspection of their 
extensive Stock of Paper and Japan Tea-trays, Palmer's Canc 
Lampa, Dish Covers, as well as every article in Furnishing Bron 
gery; every article marked in plain figures, at such prices as will 
fully convimce purchasers of the advantages of purchasing at their 
Establishment. 

A most elegant assortment of Bronzed Fenders, at prices that defy 
competition 

Their Catalogue of Drawings and Prices may be 
post free. Orders above 2. sent carriage-free, 
miles. 

RICHARD and JOM SLAC 











110 0 
018 0 


had gratis, 
per rail, within 


or sent 
200 


K, 336, STRAND (Opposite Somerset 
House.) 


but the Royal | 


~ * aT 

‘ALDWELL’S SOIREES 
every evening from 8to 12. Admission 6d. Per quarter, 1/. Is. 

Six private lessons, at any hour, I. ls. The largest and most splen did 
decorated ball room in the metropolis, where all the most fashionable 

music is heard nightly, and all the newest dances are danced, by 200 

couples every evening.—Tavern department, opposite the Soho Theatre, 

Dean-street, Soho. 


ANGES 











tair x about 500, Real 
St. Michael Oranges, 4s., 5s., and 6s. per hundred; or a for 22s 
Delivered in London, and sent to any part of the King jom, on the 


by WILLIAM DEEKS, 


order for the amount, 
Trade supplie 





receipt of a post-offic 
3ow-street, Covent-garden. 


MERICAN PEACHES.—This excellent 
Fruit, perfectly fresh, and of the finest flavour, we are n 

yx porting from the United States, hermetically sealed, in jars and cans. 
Those in jars, preserved in brandy, at the reduce of 5s.; Darr 
Peaches, in cans, 4s.; spiced 3s. They will be forv f 
the country on the receipt of a Post-office order for the 
with every variety of American goods, at the Americ 


LEFAVOUR and Co. (formerly Rogers and ( 

street. 

W DRUMMOND and SONS, ‘SEEDSME N, 
© STIRLING (Scotland), beg to call the attention of Landed 

Proprietors and others engaged in Agriculture to their stock of Tt RNIP 

SEEDS, PERENNIAL and ITALIAN RYEGRASS and NATURAL GRASSES 

(which comprises all the most useful varieties for laying down perma- 
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546, New Oxford- 


"AG RICULTURAL SEEDS, 





$ and LEMONS.—100 of the — | 


R S 
| best Lemons for 6s.; or a case ¢ 


an Wareho soa ea | 


nent pasture or meadow), together with every other des xcs torre of Agri- | 


cultu ral Seeds, priced lists of whi 
also be had, a very useful Descript 
containing only such sorts as are really w 

*4* Free Delivery. All Seeds are, unde 


h may be had on applicati May 
ve Catalogue ¢ VRGETABLE SEEDS 
wrth cultivating. 

ertain limitations, 





delivered 





DANSANTES, | 


QIX for 40s.—EVANS'S E LYSIAN SHIRT, 
h so highly approved for its excellence in fit and make; second 
quality, six for 30s.; coloured, six for a guinea—made to measure.— 
Cash only.—Mede of measurement post free.—134, New Bond-street, 


KVERY MAN HIS OWN BREWER; or, 








| Practical Instructions by which any man can Brew his own 

| Beer of a strength and flavour equal to the best London Porter, at ¢ 
expense of 4d. per Gallon ; Stout, at 5d. ditto; and a variety of Ales at 
from 6d. to 104d. per Gallon. No skill or br nsils required 


| the four pages of a sheet of paper. Per 
| true character, or that of 


Carriage Free, to the principal Shipping Ports and Railway Stations 
| throughout the Kingdom Ww DR UMMOND and SONS, 
| Agricultural Museum, Stirling, N. B 
EGF" Several tons of superior second Early P grown expressly 
for seed on reclaimed peat and without manure zl of 
| disease was to be seen in the whole crop. Price may be had on appli- 
cation 
OOPER’S TOOTH BRUSHES will be, 


Mer- | 


{| fai 





exchanged if the bristles come out. The price for the st 
quality is 8s. per dozen. A single Brush free by 





eleven stamps, addressed to 26, Oxford-street, London 


JAR N ATION 


COOPER’S ANTIS 
TOOTH PASTE is the most effi 
cheapest preparation ever used for v 
the gums, and sweetening the breath. 
Manufactured by WILLIAM T. COOPI 


TE tETH.—By her Maje sty’s 

Patent.—Newly-invented and Pat 
eally-prepared White India-rubber in » Construction of Artificial 
Teeth, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Surgeon 
Dentist, 61, GROSVENOR-STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, sole 
Inventor and Patentee.—A new, original, and invaluable invention, 
consisting in the adaptation, with the most absolute perfection and suc- 
cess, of CHYMICALLY-PREPARED WHITE IND IA-RUBBER asa 
lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame. The extraordinary results of 
this application may be briefly noted in a few of their most prominent 
features, as the following: or bape edges are avoided; no springs, 
wires, or fastenings are required ; a greatly increased freedom of suction 
is supplied ; 
perfected with the most unerring accuracy, is secured ; 
softness and flexibility of the agent employed, the greatest support is 
given to the adjoining teeth when loose, or rendered tender by the ab- 
sorption of the gums. The acids of the mouth exert no 
the chymically-prepared white India-rubber, and, as it is a non-con- 
ductor, fluids of any temperature m with thorot comfort be im- 
bibed and retained in the mouth, all unpleasantness of smell or taste 


EPTIC 









oP i. pe 2s. 
26, Oxford-street, 








; Royal Letters 


ed application of Chymi- 


































t on receipt of | 7 


a natural elasticity -hithe rto wholly unattainable, and a fit | 
while, from the | 


agency on | 


being at the same time wholly provided against by the peculiar nature | 


of its preparation. 
To be obtained only at 61, Lower Grosvenor-street, London; 22, Gay- 
street, Bath; Newcastle-on-Tyne. 












OHN WILLEY (from Atkinson and Co. 
Magen road), CABINET MANUFACTURER, UPHOL- 
pa R, CARPE wi eral RAL FU RNISHING Wi AREHOUSE- 
MAN, 164, High- lon (opposite 
Church), begs to info id Gentry in se 
rate articles, that his arrangeme complete aaa that he is 








tings, Bedsteads, Bedding, 


Workmanship 


enabled to supply every description o 
and Household Furniture, at the lowest cash prices. 
een ae 1 with elegant e, Nove Ity, and design 
f his She 


. W. invites an inspecti on 0 v-rooms. 


If you desire res 


PROWN’S ROYAL 
BLACKING It renders them beautifully soft, durable, and 
waterproof, while its lustre equals the most brilliant Patent Leather. 
Price the same as common Blacking. Made only by E. BROWN, the 
Inventor and sole Manufacturer of the De Guiche Parisian Polish for 
Dress Boots and Shoes, and Waterproof Varnish for Hunting Boots 
Manufactory, 25, Broad-street, Golden-square, London 
he Court and Nobility, and to be had of all the principal Bootmakers 
nd Shopkeepers throughout the Kingdom 


TUNN’S VEGETABLE OIL, 4s. per Imperial 
Gallon, gives a clear and brilliant Light, makes no deposit, and 
entirely free from acid, is the BEST for Moder German, and all 
LAMPS now in use Sold by THOMAS NUNN SONS, Oil Mer- 
chants (forty-two years Purveyors to the Hon. Society of Lincoln's-inn), 
21, Lamb’s Conduit-street, Foundling Hospital. 


NUNN’S MADE MU STARD, in 
ls. 6d. each, has great claims on the score of economy 
for years in any climate, does not waste, and 
after the lapse of years as if made he 
NUNN and SoNS, 21, Lamb's Conduit-street, I 
Pots sent, carriage fee, on receipt of P. O. order for 9s 


TKINSON and BARKER’S 
4 INFANTS’ PRESERVATIVE.—Mothers, 
and purchase a bottle of the above. It is the best 
world for Infants and Young Children, 
those disorders incident to infants, affording instant relief in Convul- 
sions, Flatulency, Affections of the Bowels, difficult Teething, &« 
and may be given with safety immediately after birth. It is no mis- 
nomer cordial! no stupefactive deadly narcotic! but a veritable pre- 
servative of infants! Mothers would act wisely in always keeping it in 
the nursery. Prepared only by ROBERT BARKER, Bowdon, near 
Manchester (Chemist to her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria), 
in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each AUTION.—Observe the 
names ‘ATKINSON and BARKER” on the Government Stamp. 


ally well-polished B 


ME L ‘TONIAN 








Pots, and 
as it will keep 
as fresh to the palate 

Sold only by THOMAS 













cal) at your Druggists 
Medicine in the 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATEN 
HE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is — 


by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of He 1. The use of a stee 
spring (so often hurtful in its effects) is here avoided, a soft Bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requi resisting power is sup- 




















(THE BEST 
INVALIDS, and ¢ 


| making a delicious 


plied by the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so mueh 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during 
sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, two 
inches below the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN | 
WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London 
Price of a Single ian, l6s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. : a4 Is. 
Double Truss, 31s. fid., 42s., and 52s. 6d.: post ls. 8d. 





Pr sst-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, ” Post-office 
lees 


STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c— 


ial of which these a ommended by the 





e made is r 

















Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and compressible the best 
invention for giving efficient and permanent support all cases of 
cness and Swelling of the vi ,&c. Itis 

ht in tex ar 1d inexpensis e an ordi 


froni 7s. 6d. to 16s : post 


MANUFACTORY, 224, PICCADILLY, J.ONDON. 


| from Newfoundland, 


Patronised by | 


)8, by Mr. CLARK- 






Se , on receipt of twenty-four posts 
SON, No. 9, Avery-row, Brook-street, Grosvenor , London. 
TOILET VINEGAR far 





Rare 
or ath 1, 


jlogne 


shing and tonic lotion 
a powerful disinfectant 


as a refre 
a reviving sce’ 












for apartme: nts and sick-rooms. Its numer useful and sanitary 
properties render it an indispensable r quis site in all families. Price 2s. 6d. 
and ; and sold by all Perfumers and Chemists, and by E. RIMMEL, 
39, Gerrard-street, Soho, London. 5 

*,.* Be sure to ask for “ RIMMEL'S,” as there are many counterfeits. 





A LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED 

4 Containing size, price, and description of 
consisting of portmanteaus, travelling b 
lespatch-boxes, writing-desks, 
requisites, forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 

ALLEN’S registered despatch-box and writing-desk, their travelling- 
bag) with the opening as large as the bag), Jand the new portman- 
teau, containing four compartments, are the best articles of the 
kind ever produced. 

J. W. and T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of Portable 
Outfitters, 18 and 22, Strand 


yo RSELF ! WHAT YOU AR E » and WHAT 
FIT FOR.—ELLEN GRAHAM conti: give her novel 
and interesting delineations of characte from im examination 
of the handwriting, in a style of descriptio ly her own, filling 
of knowing their 

men of the wri- 
,ostage-stamps), 


CATALOGUE. 
1s of 100 articles, 
portinanteaus, 
y travelling 





dressing-cases, and ¢ 














iture, and Military 








ons desir 





ny friend, must send a 
or supposed age (inclosing 








ting, stating sex and age, 





to Miss GRAHAM, 14, Hand-court, Holborn, L g 13 pe and they will 
receive in a few days a minute detail of the gifts, 3, 
tastes, affections, &c. of the writer, with many 
unsuspected. 
THE IMPERIAL COVERLETS 


HE most elegant and useful articles ever yet 

used as a covering for the bed are the IMPERIAL COVERLETS, 
which combine great warmth with extreme lightr 
ing health and comfort should be without them, and to inval 
children they are especially valuable. 

“TI disapprove exceedingly of thick heavy qui and counterpar 
should always be avoided, especially by invalids, as they irritat 
ate frames, and prevent sleep.”"—Dr. Graham's D Medicine, 





person study- 
ids and 








nest 





had of W. 





H. BATSON and CO., 39, Maddox-street, Regen 


C ‘OMFORT ~ of a FIXED WATER- 
for 1. motes in gardens converted into comfortable 
TENT HERMETI( ALLY SEALED PAN, with 
ld air or effluvia 
metically 
and 3i.; also Improved 
and self-acting valve. A 
forwarded by incl twe m st stamps 
k-street, Covent len, Lone don. 





ting valve, ¢ y preventing the return of co 
Any carpenter can fix it in two hours. Price 1. H 

Inodorous Chamber Commodes, WW. 4s., 27. 6s., 
Portable ater-closets, with pump, cistern, 
prospectus, with engravings, 
—At FYFE and Co. 6, Tavisto 


10D LIVE R OIL.—His Excellency the 


Governor and her Majesty's Council of Ne »wfoundland having 
authorised Letters Patent toCHARLES FOX and Co. granting to them 
the exclusive right of manufacturing Cod Liver Oil by the process 
described in said Letters Patent, they respectfully intimate to the 
Medical Profession and to the Pharmaceutical Chemists, ths at several 
importations of the produce of this season have been already received 
and have passed into the hands of the principal 
Wholesale Druggists in the kingdom. Charles Fox and ¢ have also 
the satisfaction to state thatthe Oil of this season is pronounced by the 
trade to be of the finest quality ever introduced into this country. - 
borough, 27th Sept. 1853. 

. 

LBANY LAMP AND 

MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE’s Rus 
burn superior to all othe Best Alba 
lb., do not require snuffing; for ord 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, 7}d., Stor 
Pale Soap, very oldand dry, 48s. per ewt 00K 
Best Mottled, 50s.: Honey Soap, Is. 6d.; Old Brov An Windsor, 2s.; all 
other scented soaps, Is. 6d. per lb.; Patent Albany ¢ Oil, 4s. 6d. per gallon, 
superior to Sperm; Clarke's Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. per 
gallon; Solar, 3s. 6d. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
Wholesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
premises, for cash only. 

SAMUEL CLARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle 
Albany-street, Regent's-park, 
the Colosseum. 

N.B.—Country orders amounting to 101. or upwards, Carriage Free. 


] O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c.?—EMILY DEAN'S CRINILENE has been 
many years established as the only preparation that can be relied upon 
for the restoration of the hair in baldness from any cause. preventing 
the hair falling off, strengthening I 
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CANDLE 
ian Wi ax Candles, Is. per Ib 
» Candles, 9d. per 
ses the Cheapest 
1. perlb.; Express 
yw, 44s. and 40s. ; 



















Manufactory, 55, 
London, within two minutes’ walk cf 







weak h 
and for the production of whiskers, musta 
or four weeks, with certainty It is an el 


€ greyness, 


vs, &c. in three 
ympound, 





} price 2s. and will be sent post free, on r 
| postage-stamps, by Miss DEAN, A, } 
road, London.—At home = sy from 1] till 7, 


yundling Hospital. Six 
ROYAL 


for the prevention and cure of | 





A have now 8 § 1 pai 
tainly improved my haiz 
hecked the , 
»y every Chemist in the World. 


QIR JAMES MURRAY'S 

h MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the imme e care 
and established for upwards of tl years by the Pre sion, for re- 
moving Bile, Acidities, and Indig« 1g Appetite, preserving 
a moderate state of the bowels, and « lisa: lving uric acid in Gravel, and 
Gout; also as an easy remedy for for the febrile 
affection incident to childh 1e of Mag- 





greyness. 


FLUID 


> Inventor, 












Sea-sickness, and 


100d, it is invaluable.—On the val 













nesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge; but the Fuk d 
aration of Sir James Murrav is now the most valu . by the is 
fession, as it entirely « ) 1 us COT 


tions usually resulting from ¢ 
consignee, Mr WILLI M ‘'B. AIL EY, 
by all wholesale and retail Drurgists and M 
the eee Empire, in bottles, ls., 2s. 6d., 3 
each. Acidulated Syrup in bottles. 2s. each 

NB Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Murray's Pr 
see that his name is stampe m each label in greeni 
James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 


FOOD FOR 
YTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATI 
y Water in Fifteen Min 


the sole nd 
nts throughout 


d., 11s., and 21s. 








iration,” and to 
, a8 follows :-— 





CHILDREN, 
ARLEY, 


NT B 
for making superior B 








obtained the Patronage of Her Majesty ¢ Ke 
has become of general use to every class of the « mi 
| acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently p nutritiot d 





light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids; m 


Custard 


approved 
Pudding, and excellent for thickening 





Broths or Soups 
ROBINSON’S PATENT 


diet universally esteemed f 


GR OATS: fi rm another 






light for supper, and altern ey is an excellent 
food for Children and Invalids larly ommended by 
the Faculty as the purest and best preparation of the k xtant, and 


tothe Embden Groats 





able 





1 only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Co 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Li n Street Holborn, don 
Sold by all respectabl I sts, and others in Town 
| Country, in Pac kets ‘of 6d. and Is , and in Fai Cauisters at 2s., 5s 


and 10s. each. 
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THE CRITIC, 


[Fes. 15, 








} ORSNAILL and CO.”’S PURE COUNTRY 
. FLOUR delivered to Families. For address and prices see 
Times. ie 


RTIFICIAL LEGS, HANDS, and ARMS. 


F. SILLIS, 48, Hastings-street, Burton-crescent.—F. 8. being 
the practical maker, can enable the wearer to defy detection by his 
method of fitting. Letters punctually attended to 

IN 
NAPLE 9S SOAP.—TO CONNOISSEU RS of 
4 SHAVING.—A very fine sample of OLD NAPLES SOAP, 7s. 
per pound, in pound or half-pound jars, jars included, at CHURCHER'S 
Toilet Cream Warehouse, 22, King-street, Regent-street ; and 
R. HOVENDEN’S Wholesale and Export Warehouse, Crown-street, 
Pinsbury-s yuare, London. 


NN’S fine ARGAND LAMP OIL, 4s. per 

so extensively patronised and recommended by the 
gentry, is emphatically unequalled for the Argand, Solar, 
10nd, French Moderator, German, and every description of 

















patent oil lamps. Its characteristics are strength and brilliancy of 
flame, extreme peas slowness of consumption, and not affected by 
old. Halfa gallon ipwards delivered free seven miles. 

JOHN DUNN and »., Oil-merchants, 59, Cannon-street, City. 


C ANDLES, 


These candles 
m the purest and hardest stearine, and 
putation in Russia and the neighbour- 
and entire freedom from 


HE RUSSIAN ADAMAN 

warranted to withstand 120 degrees Fahrenheit 
are manufactured exclusively fr 
have for years enjoyed a high r 


TINE 


ing countries for their exce jualities, 
smell. First-class, ls. 6d. per pound, being the finest that can be pro- 
duced, and superior to 
list of all the kinds sent free on ap a 
in dock.—EDWARD NELSON, importer and chandler, 196, Piccadilly 


(jROUxsS I IMPROVED SOAP COMPANY. 
Wholesale w ionses, 30. »s, 49 and 51, Norfolk-street, 
and 6, Po street, Manchester. Toilet and Fancy Soaps; 
recommended for the skin by Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S 
Orange, Lemon, Chinese y ilet, for sea and fresh water, Virgin 


n candles in the market. Price 
m. Shipping orders executed 


any wax < 














Liverpool 


Turtle Oi 

















Honey, Brown, and W} he Company’s Tablet Aimond. 
Infant, Castor Oil, Marbi , Medicated Herb. inl assor 
Fancy Soaps. They remove 1 ronghness and ation of the sk 
ain tw y pe t. less water than any r, preserve their 
weight, shape, and perfume in warmest clima and, for sl 
t, the ‘ n led preference 
DHE EK EMP k EI SS of CHINA’S TEA ; recom- 
nended Ity for its purity; by the Nobility and 
Gentry, for its ch ynal which is always the same); and by th 
rade, for its ge 5 vy and moderate price MOORE and Co. 
14, Little Tower-street, Londo Sold, at 4s. 87. per] 
Agents throughout the ngdom Agents wanted (Te 
where no are ay ted 


MERCHANTS 
sng ts. off es, and cc , 


EAS AND COFFEES 3 AT 
PRICES Families. h 8. 
w ae ree 


















r . bs. 2d., and 3s, oe 
per lb.; the prim ich Tea, at 3s bal and 3s. 8d.; the best 
Lapsang Souchong the prime Gunpowder Tea, at 4s. and 


4s. &d.; the de ywder, at 5s.; the best Pearl Gunpowder 
5 Souchong Tea, 4s. 4d. of extraordinary 


e Coffee at ls. and Is. 2d. per lb. The best 











ha and t India Coffee, at ls. 4d. Teas, Coffees, Spices, 
all other g 8 rriage free, by our own vans and carts, if 
within eight miles: and Teas, Coffees, and 8pix nodes ag free to all 
parts of England, if to the alue of 49s. orupwards, by PHILLIPS and 
COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants, No. 8, King William-street, 
ity, London A general Price Current, containg great advantages in 


the purchase of Tea, Coffee 
application 5 


and Colonial Produce, sent post fre 
supplied at Market Prices. 


P OP E’S TEA AREHOUSE, 
26, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY 
REDUCED PRICE OF TEAS 
and COMPAN ntinue selling their Teas at the REDUCED 
PER Pol ND, and strongly recommend the 
ns as the BEST and most economical that can be 





on 





gars are 





POPI 
ty of FOURPENCE 
pt 


wing desc 














purchased d 
jest Congou reduced to ...... 3 8 
Best Soucho ” eee _ 44 
Best Gunpowder ” ° ‘ 5 4 
Best Young Hyson ,, — . 48 
Best Plantation Coffee 14 


Best Mocha ° 
Delivered free in London and the 


Tea and Coffee f 


T'wo pounds’ worth of 
all parts of England 


[NS sSURREC TION IN CHINA.—TEAS 


suburbs. 
rwarded free to 


are 








advancing in Pr from the disturbed state of the producing 
stricts, the well-ascert 1 shortness of supply, and the increasing 
msumption, there is « v1 bability of a considerable ris¢ We 
have not yet altered our q ms, and are still selling— 

Per Ib. 

The Best Black Tea ° ove ° «» 48. Od 

Choice ( powder ose . . 5s. Od 

Finest Young Hyson - oe 48. 8d. 

‘i r cee 3s. 8d 

1 ose eee oes 3s. 4d. 

ace ° Iv, 2d. 

ta Rica.. . . Is. 4d. 

Is. 6d. 

ls. Od. 


rf numerous customers, we retail the 
ars at market price 
own vans, free of charge, 
f Tea and Coffee, of the 
sent, carriage free, to any part of I 
CULLINGHAM ¢ ul COMPANY, 
rea Merchants and Dealer 

27, SKINNER-STREET SNOW-HILI 


finest 








within eight 
ine f Two 








CITY. 


ROYAL BANK BUILDINGS, 
_ LIVERPOOL, Fesrvary, 1854 
pu ing the last nine months a great advance 








has taken place in the prices of BLACK TEA, viz.—in many 
instances 6d. to 9d. per It this is accounted for by the internal 
revolution in 1ina and the progressive reduction im the Import 
Duty on Te England. Consequently a formidable spirit of specu- 
lation aros ulating u icient supplies in the face of increasing 
onsum pt 
Throughout t xcited state of the market we neither advanced our 
prices nor al 1 tandard of our usual qualities, and have deter- 


mined to contir same till April next 
LIST OF PRICL3S will be 
rom China 

As we confine our attention to the sale of Tea and Coffee—observing 
QUALITY as a PRIMARY FEATURE in all transactions—we are enabled 
) place these two very important articles of domestic consumption 
vefore the n * upon such terms that must tend to promote their 


nterest as well as rown | 
ROB™ ROBERTS & COMP®: | 
ROYAL BANK BUILDINGS, 
Liverpool 
MANUFACTORY.— 
and PUBLIC DIALS, Three Guineas 
only best work. Constantly renewed 
om Clocks, under Glass Shades, from 


l -at which time a REVISED 
furnished according to the state of imports 





t 


RNOLD’S 

OFFICE, 

«0 strike, Half ( . 

teck of elegant Draw 
7s. 6d. 


CLOCK 
HALL, SH( 








_ Orders received for the erection of Public Church or Turret Clocks 
in any part of the Kingdom } 

Public attention is invit the character of the stock at thie well- | 
known Manufactory. The wholesale trade is now declined, to allow | 
of un livi led attention to ft retail friends of the Establishment, | 
who wi 3 1 at the trade prices. Careful regard | 
being observ nsactions, to the high and long maintained | 


reputation of the 3 


est work only frade prices. — Delivered 





ARNOLI Wa + and 60, Red 
London. 


jon-street, Holborn, 





| STATIONERY. 
| THE CHEAPEST AND THE BEST, 


-- —- 





P: ARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
127 and 128, Chancery-lane (Two Doors from Fleet-street). 


Stationers “To Her Majesty's Regiments of Royal Household Brigade,” 
and most of the Public Offices and Large Establishments in the Kingdom. 
“List of prices post free. Orders over 20s. Carriage paid to any part.’ 
} P. and C. being Paper Makers’ Agents, supply Papers at a small 
commission on the mill prices, and say, confidently, that their General 
List will be found at least 


FORTY PER CENT. LOWER than the USUAL RETAIL CHARGES. 


List of Prices. 
Per ream 








Useful Cream Laid Note Paper, ere 
Superfine ditto Bs., 3s. 6d.,4s., and 4 € 
Extra Superfine Thicks, ditto (highest price kept), a really beau- 

tiful paper 6 0 
Queen's Size Cream Laid Note, superf ualities, 2s. 9d.,3s.6d.& 4 6 
Ditto ditto ag article » 2 
Superfine Cream Lait ‘ r, 68. 6d., 7s. 6Gd., As. 6d., 9s. 6d., and 10 6 


‘ Blue Wove I 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d.,and 8&8 6 
Ditto ditto ‘ 4s., 4s. 6d.,and 5 6 
Thick Blue Laid Note, unglazed eee ee 5 O 





Manuscript or a Papers. 


ity ScribblingiP ape 8 6 
ies D tP rfect sheet 6 0 
¢ i 7s.6d. and 8 6 

ai ) » 6 

















Pr 1d 1 49 
Pe Pi i 14 0 
Go tri P, 
Gor wh tt 

PARTRIDGE 1 Cozens, the Or jucers of the Self-Sealing 
or Adhesive Envelope, beg to state that attention is paid by then 





f their Envelopes, the 
ir imitators 


in the Gumming adhesive properties of which 





are much superior t 
Per 1000 








Good Cream Laid Adhesive Envelopes, with neat devices 4 6 
Superfine ditt litt 6 6 
Extra Tt Superfir lit ither with itials, or 
stamper m priva s. witl xtra char 7 6 
Superfine Thick Blue Laid Adhesive Envelopes, Note sizes 7 € 
Ditto ditto litt ‘ 8 6 
Foolseap, or Official Thick Blue Laid, 2s. per 100, or 16 6 
*,* Lower priced Envelopes are kept in stock, but the abc ean be 
recommended f * quality bined with “ security 





Mourning Stationery. 


Per ream. 





















Very Best Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Bordered, full size) 7 6 

or 5 quires for 2s j ay 
Small Sized ditto ditt ditto 1s. 6d. 5 6 
Verv et Thick Cream Laid Adhesive Black Bordered En- 

Is. per 100, or 9s. per 1000. 
Inferior Papers and Envelopes Bordered at all prices 
School Stationery. 
lozen 

Copy B 2 0 
Ditto 3.6 
Swan's ( 3 9 
( 1 Dra 
Round 8) iwils, in boxes 
Good Lead Pene 
Round Et l 
Useful Pen Holders, i 

P. and C.'s Celebrated ds. 6d. 





*,* This is the 


Partridge and Cozens’ Celebrated Steel Pens. 


Per gross 
1 


Corresponder any hand 3 
Fine Poi ae oe 
Mediu & ow 1 8 






troad Point a ver 1 6 
Extra Broad Points unterpart of a Quill, and 

will write with comfort on brown paper 6 
Magnum Bonum Pen—FExtra finished, 4d. per dozen, in box, or 3 6 





And about 40 other Varieties of Steel P: all made of the purest 

steel, and selected with the greatest ca at moderate prices, 
Good Quill Pens, very cheap, Ls. 6d., 2s. 64 id 3s. 6d. per 100. Each 
Pure Gold Pens, of the b make, Fine, Medium and Broad ae 
Pure Gold and Silver, or Union ditto . 2 0 
Pure Silver ditto—a very durable and good art 1 0 


Neat Pocket holders for holdir Teles principle, 
only 0 6 





Partridge & Cozens’ Government Sealing Wax. 
Per pound 

























Superfine Black o 1 Wax 2 6 
Extra Superfine rge or 81 s a 3 9 
Common Wax from 1 0 
P. and C.'s Patent Wax, for India, & 5 0 
Per ream 
Bank Post. or India I¢ tter Paper, best quality oe ee 
Whity Browr Curling P. aper ° 3.9 
Ditto, doubles Thick and Smooth 7 6 
Meta!lic Memorandum Books 
Best quality, with 
Oblong Note Book 
Cyphering Book, ruled or plain, ls, each, 10s. per dozen. 
Manuscript, Letter, ether wit! , Day, and Cash Books of 
different sizes, in various styles of binding, are kept in stock, at “‘ Very 
much below the Ordinary Prices. 
Miscellaneous. 
Poreupine Pen Holders, Electre enit Mounted, 6d. each 
Ivory ditto, very neat, fits any pen, 3d. eact 
German Silver Pocket Holders 3 and 4d. each 
Best Red Tape, narrow, 9d.; middle, ls.; broad, 1s, 4d. ber dozen pieces 
tronze Letter Clips, claw pattern, 9d., ls., and 1s. 6d. ba h 
Coloured Twine Cord and String, ls. 6d. per pound, in }-pound balls. 
Best Rottle India Rubber. 4s. 6d. per 1 i 
Card Cases, Morocco and Russia, 9d. ea 
Flexible ditto, lined with silk, Is. each 
Ink Powders (these Powders are recommend ed for India), 3s. 6d. per doz. 
Rest Address or Visiting Cards, packs of ! 
Playing Cards. from ls. 9d. per pack 
Ebony Pen Trays, very neat, ls. 6d. each 
French Screw Inks for Desks, 6d. each, usually sold at Is 
Ivory Reading Hooks, or Book Markers, 3 for 64. 
Drawing Pencils—Best—All Degrees—2s. 6d. per dozen. 
Lead Ink Wells for Schools, &c. 1s. 9d. per dozen 
Government Quill Pens (Used), best quality, 2s. 6d. per 100 
Copy the Address, 
‘PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
““ Wholesale and Retail Stationers, 
‘127 and 128, Chancery-lane, London. 


EVERYTHING NOT ONLY CHEAP BUT GOOD. 
Established 1843 


| post, Is. each. Li 


—— 


| DU RABL 


|THE BEST Fit WEARS BEST. 


HEMMENT and Co., Praction! Tailors, 7 73. CORNHILL, 





HEMMENTS ¢ GUIN EA TROUSERS 


In any Colour. Bettervalue impossible. 
HEMMENT and Co., Trouser Makers, 73, CORNHILL. 


. — y . ah r 
T EMMENT’S GARRY-OWEN OVERCOAT, 
made of Irish frieze; warm, woolly, waterproof. The best coat 
for severe weather. 
N.B.—Freedom from cold is secured by wearin this warm wooll; 
Overcoat, price 35s., 45s., 70s. 
HEMME N T and Ce 0.5 »., Prac tical Tailors, "73, CORNHILL, 


H.= MMENT’S FAMILY LIVERIES 


LOOK WELL, 
| 





Servants hack sp clothing: therefore the c ing must be sound 
r the livery wears out too soor 
HE MMENT “and Co., Fs amily Tailors, 73, CORNHIL L. 


¥ ADIES’ CLOTH MANTLES, CLOAKS, & 
ELEGANT, SERVICEABLE, 
ECONOMIC, WATERPROOF. 
Protection to the whole Figure. 

These most useful appendages to the wardrobe are made to ord 
any quality, and trimmed in any style. They may be worn in 
weather, and with comfort at all times. Ladies waited upon at th 
own houses. 

HEMMENT and Co., Ladies’ Riding Habit Makers, 73, CORNHILL. 
I EMMENT and Co., Tailors, 73, CORN HILL, 

study the peculiarities of every Figur 

req aments, invariably produce a garment—whether a Laty’s Riding 
Habit, Mantle, Cloak, &c., or a Gentleman's Coat, Trousers or Waiast- 
coat, &c.—that is specially suited for the purpose it is intended to serv 
Economy and Quality b @ duly regarded. 
wir PAY MORE THAN SIXTEEN 

SHILLINGS for your TROUSERS ?—This is the exclamatior 
of Gentlemen to their friends, after trying MILES of NEW BOND- 
STREEPT. for Trousers. His Show Rooms are now replete with all th 
new Patterns for Antumn and Winter wear. 


if AMMOND’S NEW COUCH, a handsome 

ornament in a room ; forms a full-sized bedstead for two persons 
on a moment's notic e@; price, complete, 35s. The large 3 Wood 
and Iron Bedsteads, Beds, Mattresses, and Palliasses in the kingdon 
at HAMMOND'S Bedding Factories, 14. High Holborn, and 39, Beect 
street, City 


3E DDING, 









and, by satisfying its 























Iron Bedsteads, and Chil?ren’s 
Cots.—The GERMAN SPRING and FRENCH MATTRESSES 
m # the most elastic and luxurious beds. A priced list of bedding 
blankets. and quilts sent free. Bedsteads in mahogany, birch, and ott 
woods, Eider down quilts and duvéts, in silk and J.and$ 
STF. ER, bedding, bedstead, and bed room furniture manufacturers, 13, 
Oxford-street. 





cotton cases 





2EDDING, BRASS and IRON BEDSTEADS 
WREN BROTHERS, 194 and 232, Totenham-court-roa 

London, have always on hand upwards of 100 Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, of every size and design Also, Portable Folding Eas 
Chairs, Sofas, and Conches (forming Be‘steads), and Children’s ¢ 
fitted up with suitable Bedding; German Spring Mattresses; Hair 
Flock, and French Wool Mattresses; Marseilles Counterps 
Quilts, Blankets, &c. N.B.—An Mlustrated Catalogue may be 
application. Manufactory, Charlotte-mews, Tottenham-street 


I I EAL and SON’S EIDER DOWN 

is the warmest, the lightest, and the most elegant Covering for tl 

Jed, the Couch, or the Carriage; and for Invalids, its comfort cann¢ 
be ah highly appreciated. It is made in three varieties, of whic! 
large assortment can be seen at their Establishment. Lists of Prices 

the above, together with the Catalogue of Bedsteads, sent fre: 

HEAL and SON, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 

ham-court-road. 


Robe-Making and Tailoring Establishment, 
25, GOLDEN-SQU ARE. 


> ~ ° . Ps 7 
Q_ A. KISCH, Practical ROBE-MAKER and 
\7e@ Professional TAILOR, is prepared to execute orders witht 
utmost dispatch. His improved system of making GOWNS, as exhi- 
bited at the Great Exhibition in 1851, needs only to be seen to be appre- 
ciated ; the Prize Medal being awarded for the same. 
Patterns, and mode of Self-Measurement, with list of prices for 

warded on application as above. 


C AUTION.—To ‘Tradesmen, Merchants. 


Shippers, Outfitters, &c.—Whereas it has lately come to nm 
knowledge, that some unprincipled person or persons have, for some 
time deg been imposing upon the Public by selling to the Trade and 
others a spurious article under the name of BOND'S PERMANENT 
MAR KING INK, this is to give Notice, that 1am the Original ar 
Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said Article, and do not emplo; 
any Traveller or authorise any persons to represent themselves a 
coming from my Establishment for the purpose of selling the said Ink 
This Caution is published by me to prevent further imposition upon the 
Public, and serious injury to myself. E. R. BOND, Sole Executrix an 
Widow of the late John Bond, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, Londc or 


?ALPH’S ENVELOPE PAPER, designed ti 


supersede the separate use of envelopes, and to identify the con- 
tents of a letter with the address and post-mark—so important in le, 
or business communications. It admits of three clear pages for ¢ 
respondence, each measuring 5} by 8 inches. This paper is prepared fc 
use by being first carefully creased, and afterwards pressed quite smoot! 
for writing. Itthen forms, readily, its own envelope; is self-sealing 
and perfectly secretive. Superfine blue laid, blue wove, or cream laid 
price 9s. 6d. perream. F. W. RALPH, manufacturer, 36, Throgmorton- 
street, Bank 









QUILT 





















T° CLERGYMEN, AUTHORS, &c.— 

PARKINS and GOTTO'S NEW WRITING PAPER, made from 
straw, is invaluable to rapid writers. It has a hard and smooth sur 
face, can be written upon on both sides, with either metal or quill pen 
is much pleasanter to a upon than any other paper, and nearly hal 
the price, being only 3s. per ream. 
N 0 C HARGE for STAMPING.—A sing 

packet of Note Paper, or 100 Envelopes, stamped with Arms 

Crest, or Initials free of charge, and every description of Stationery ful 
30 per cent. cheaper than any other house, at PARKINS and GOTTOS 
Paper and Envelope Makers, 25, Oxford-street. Useful Cream-laid 
Note Paper, full size, five quires for 6d. ; superior thick ditto, five quires 
for Is.; India Note, five quires for ls.; Letter paper. 4s. per ream ; Ser- 
mon paper, 4s. 6d.; Foolscap, 6s. 6d.; and Draft, 7s. 6d. per ream; good 
Cream-laid Cemented Fnvelopes, 4d. per 100; the Queen ‘s-Head En- 
velopes, Is. per dozen ; Office Envelopes, 5s. per 1000 ; BLACK-BORDERE! 
CREAM-LAID “9 PAPER (full size), five quires for ls.; Bordered En- 

; best Wax, 3s. 6d. per Ib. ; 100 super Visiting Cards 
: sa sample packets of Paper and Envelopes, by 
st of prices sent post free. On orders over 20s. Car- 
riage paid to any part of the country. 

Copy the address, PARKINS and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope 

Manufacturers, 25, Oxford-street 


M ATRIMONIAL INSTITUTION, ~ Founded 
4 1846. Offices, 12, John-street, Adelphi, and 18, Nassau-street, 
New York.—This institution has been established many years (with 
great success), as a medium for the introduction of parties unknown to 
each other, who are desirous of forming Matrimonial Alliances, but 
who, from some cause or other, cannot find P. artners in their owt 
circle of acquaintance, suitable in position, &¢ » strictest honour 
and secresy is maintained in every case.—Prospectuses, Application 
Forme, Rules, and every information, sent free to any name, initials, 
or address, on receipt of twelve posteage- are 20 

By order of the D rector 
Adelphi, London. LAU RF NCE 

Bankers.—The Roya! British Bank. 














12, John-street, CUTHBURT 
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LONDON LITERARY JOURNAL. 





JACKSONIAN PRIZE ™ EATISE OF Fas ROYAL COLLEGE 
)F SURGEON 
Just published, with Plates, Svo. 10s. 
GTRICTU RE of the URETHRA : 
Pathology and Treatment. By HENRY THOMPSON, F.R.¢ 
M.B., Surgeon to the Marylebone and Blenheim Dispensaries ; forme a 
House Surgeon to University College Hospital. 
« An elaborate essay embracin 
tant disease in question.” —Medical Times and Gazette. 
# An excellent summary of all that is known relating to stricture of 
‘he urethra and its treatment.”—Assoctation Medical Journal. 
London : JOUN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 


its 








Eleventh thousan: 
Hoe SOPAT HIC 
By J. LAURIE, M.D. 
enlarged by the addition of many 
ndigestion, scrofula, d 7, th 
and on the ché aracteristic 
prescribed without the in lica 


, 8vo. hound, price 16s., pp. 90 
DOMESTIC } ME DIC INE. 
Devoid of 
important articles, such as those 
various diseases of trop 
ts of the medicines. No medic 
3 for its selection, and the exact dos 
to be administ ered. An excellent work for all families, and well 
adapted for the emigrant or missionary, to which a complete 
medicine is provided, price carriage free on receipt of 
ice order. 


all technicality, and much 
on 









a post- 





55s. 


Eight thousand, 1§mo. bound, price 5s. 

An Epitome of the above, intended to serve 
guide to those desirous ncing the hormeeopathic treatu 
family practice: to which a iplete case of mec 1e is provi 
rice 35s, carriag mn th it of a post-office order 
JAMES LEATH , St. Paul’s Charchyard, and 9, Ver 


as a 


of comm 








t, Oxford- st 


e-Siree 


ved at! reg . cent Interest, payable 


pril and October. 
ASSURANCI 


EHOL DE R 'S’ LIFE 


Money re« 


Hos 





COMPANY INVESTMENTS 
Money intended for Investment only is received on « tinter 
fter the rate of 5 per cent. | um, at the Offices of the ( 
vetween the hours of ten four 
R. HODSON, Secre 
15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi 


) OF DIVIDEND 


DEPOSIT. 





IANK O] NATIONAL ASSU- 
) RANCI | INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION St. Martin's 
Jace, Trafalgar-squ Lor tablished A.D. 1s 

The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY Interest, at the rate of 
pe on ti Investment Steck of t 1, te 









for delivery on and 
rs of lland3. Pa 
and proper Re 


3lst December, 
d pays able di aily 








1 then be paid on pre t 
4 n l 2 any other way t t n- 
venience of Dey P E TER MORRISON, Man Di 





24th Dec. 1853. 
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SURANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham-place, 
slackfriars, London 
Capital, 500,000/ 
DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH BAYLEY, Esq 
N 

















HN FULLER, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq Edward Le 8 
Robert Bruce Chichest Esq Colonel Ouseley 
oy, gee lerson Major Turner 
. H. Latouch Joshua Walker, Es¢ 
The BONUS for sent vear is the same as that 
ar, viz. Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the premium t rties wi 
ave mat le Five Payments or more on the Profit Scale 
dowments and Annuities gran as 
INDIA BRANCH. 
The Society has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, l 
Bombay. 
No charge mad Pol Sta 


___ JOHN ¢ 
LIFE INSURA 
)AD-STREET, 


I stituted 11820 


AZENOVE, Seeret 


ANCE COMPAN 


LONDON 





LD BR 





SAMUEL 


hairman 













































WILLIAM , Esq., Deputy-C m 
The SCALE OF PREMIL i by this Office wil 
ery moderate character, but at the same time quite adeq ) 
incurred. 
OUR-FIFTHS 80 per ce f the Profits, are s 
every fifth year, and ma plied to increase the 
mmediate payment i sh, or to the reduction and ultimate exti 
future Premiums 
ONE -THIR D of the Premium or urances of 5001. and npwards, f 
the wl ma ai ebt 1 e Po 1 
I lend s 0) 
security 3 h this Con iV 
juired an adequate v 
sey t Insurances with this ( pany r 
~ 1 Capital of 759.0001, of which nearly 
risk incurred by members of Mutua 
financial condition of the Company, ex f 
Ll I pital, will be seen by t 
yetober, 1853, the sums Assured 
t £2,509, 00 
I 1 to mor " 800,000 
ul Income from the same so 109,000 
participation in Profits, may | ffected at ™ 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary 
KS E PO NDS per CENT. INTEREST. 
rhe Dire . NATIONAL PROVIDENT FREEHOLD 
LAND SOCIETY, has Ived te he rat f 
5. per cent. per shares 
nd fons 1 orn 
¢ \ al iy ly I 
CHAIRMAN —The Right Lord Viscount CHLEWTON 
TRUSTEES 
Tohn Thomas King, Fsq., 63, Queen-street, Cheapsi 
Donald Nicoll, Es | The Albany, Piccadilly 
Thomas Robins I 45, Dernard-street, Russell-s« 
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E NEW NOVEL. 
AUDE TAL BOT, by HOLME LEE, 
now ready at all the Libraries, in three Volumes 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
THE WAR IN TURKEY. 
CHESNEE’S Account 


N is 


\OLONEL 


volume post 8vo., with Maps, price 12s. cloth, by SMITH, ELDER, and 
Co., +» 65, Cornhill, London. — 


Rm MES. 


<_ andon 


p. 8vo. cloth, price 


By GEORGE HOMAS MAY. 


ROBERT HARDWICKE, 38, Carey-street 


Price 6d., post free, 
PLAN of PUBLISHING, to enable 
Authors to place their Literary Productions before the Public 
without pecuniary Risk or loss of Copyright. 
London : _RoBE RT HARDWICKE, 38, Carey-street, Lincoln’ s-inn. 


y » 
Nt GE 
In Verse, 
BANKS, M.A., 
School of King Edward VI., Ludlow, Salop. 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 38, Carey-street. 


OBDENIC POLICY’ 





ust out, fep. 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
the SOLACE of RARE LEISURE. 


Original and Translated. By the Rev. 


the INTERNAL 
ENEMY of ENGLAND. The Peace Society—its Combativeness. 
Mr. Cobden—his Secretiveness. By ALEXANDER SOMERVILLE, 
«* One who has Whistled at the Plongh.” 
“A more dreadful 
public.”— Manchester Courier. 
London: Roper HARDWICKE, 38, Carey-street; and all Bi oksellers. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION of MR. 


EDITION of MR. MACAULAY’'S ESSAYS 


On Tuesday, the 28th instant, will be published, in crown 8vo. Part 1, | 


price One Shilling, and No. 1, price tc 
M& MAC AU LAY ’S CRITICAL and 
HISTORIC AL ESSAYS. People’s Edition. To be published 
iv Seven Monthly Parts, at One Shilling; and Weekly, in Numbers 
price Three Half-pence each. 
+,* The Prospectus and Specimen may be had of all Booksellers 
in Town and Country. 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


COMPOSITION. 
21s. or separately in 3 Parts, 10s. each 


___London: 


ROEHNER' . MUSICAL 
N eady, in 4to. pri 

A COMPOSITION By GEORGE 
Association with an English Gentleman. 

Part 1. The Laws of Harmonic Combination; Rhythm; Tonal 
Structure; and the application of these to the Monodic Style of Com- 
position. Price 10s. 

Part 2 Counterpoint ; and the First Species of the Polyodic Style of 
Composition. Price 10s. 

Part 3. Imitation; Fugue; Canon; constituting the Second Species 
of the Polyodic Style of Composition. Price 10s. 

London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS 
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REAT TRUTHS for 
HOURS. eerepeey Essay) HUMAN 
Cc. B. ADDERLEY, Esq. M.P. 
existence, would be necessary to the happiness of men.” 
“ A charming little manual of wisdom and philosophy.” 
State Gazette. 


WILHELM ROEHNER, 


HAPPINESS. By 


18mo. Is. 6d. 
The most philosophical precision, logical sequence, and 


—Commonwealth. 
-Baptist Magazine. 


language the most perspicuous and chaste. 
“Reminds us of the best works of Coleridge.” 
No. L The PATERNAL CHARACTER of GOD. 

GEORGE GILFILLAN, Dundee, 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

BLACKADER and Co. 13, Paternoster- TOW. 


Just ready, Third Edition, fcap be. 
By ALEXAN {DER SMITH. 


‘A a ife Drama,” “ An Evening at Home,” &« 
AV 1D Boeu E, Fleet-street. 


OEMS 

Including * 
JOHN BURNET'S NEW WORK. 
Just published, post 8vo. 10s. 

7 ° 

HE PROGRESS of a PAINTER in 

NINETEENTH CENTURY: containing Conversations and Re- 
marks upon Art. By JOHN BURNET, Author of “ Practical Hints 
on Painting,” &€ 


~ MR. 
é 


_Davip BOGUE, Fleet-street. | 


SIXTEENTH YEAR. 
price 5s. with a Portrait of the late M. Ara 


THE YEAR BOOK of FACTS in SCIEN CE 


and ART for 1854; exhibiting the most important Discoveries 


and Improvements of the past year in all Branches of Science and the | 


Arts y JOHN TIMBS. 


any particular line of research, and to obtain the necessary data for 


further investigation, as in nearly every instance the authority of each | 


Atheneum. 
_Davip BoeveE, Fleet-street. 


bai CRUIKSHANK'’S FAIRY LIBRARY. 
Now ready, price ls. with Six Steel Engravings. 

ACK AND THE BEAN STALK. 
and Illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


iso, Third Edition, 
HOP 0’ MY THUMB and THE 
LEAGUE BOOTS. lk. 


fact’ is given.” 


SEVEN 


“ We reckon these pictures, in a word, as among the very best works | 


of Cruikshank’s genius, and we look forward with a sort of childish 
longing to the day when we shall have more 
Examiner. 

“ Never before were Giants so like Giants ; 
ofthe Seven League Boots itself made visible to 
now.” — Atheneum. 

DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-street 


and never was the mystery 
the infant eye till 


“CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF BARNES’S NOTES 
Now ready, Cobbin’s Quarto Edition, 2 vols. cloth, price 14s. each. 
YARNES’ NOTES on the NEW TESTA- 
> MENT cc mplete. Edited by INGRAM COBBIN, M.A., and E. 

HENDERSON, D.D. 1744 pp. with Maps, Portrait of Author, and 

many Engravings. May be had in 1 vol. half-calf, 31s. 6d; 

roceo, 45s 


London: KNIGHT and Son, C lerkenwell-c lose. 


Just published, in 2 2 vols cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
ARNES’ NOTES on the BOOK of ‘D. ANIEL 
(Cobbin’s Edition). Edited by E. HENDERSON, D.D. With 
Ifustrations from Ancient Sculpture. Forming a Companion to his 
Notes on the Revelation. _ : 
2. BARNES’ NOTES on ISAIAH, revised by 
the Author. With Ilastrations, 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each, cloth. 
ARNES’ NOTES on JOB. Edited by E. 
HENDERSON, D.D., with Illustrations, 2 vols. 3s 
4. BARNES’ NOTES on the NE Ww *TESTA- 
MENT (Cobbin's Edition). With Maps, Portraits, and Engravings. 
Complete in 11 vols. 28s. cloth (any volume separate). 
London : KNIGHT and 80N, Clerkenwell-close. 





ite The cheapest Edition ever published ! 
XE’S BOOK of MARTYRS. With an 
— on Popery, and Additions to the Present Time, by 
INGRAM COBBIN, M.A. Complete in I vol. 8vo. with copious Index 
(it22 PPp., 13 Plates), price 10s. 6d. cloth, or 12s. 6d. well bound in half- 

ealf antique, red edges, or half-calf, elegant marble ed, 
most complete and —_ edition of Foxe's great work that 
ee issued from the English pi . - Never before has Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs been entitled t to be regarded as a comfortable library 

dook.”—Evangelical Magazine. 

Lendon: KN1GRT and SON, Clerkenwell-close 


And sold by all 
Booksellers. 
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|NEW WORKS, NOW READY. 


a os 
In 8yo. with numerous Illustrations, price 21s. 


SHOOTING SCENES 


| In the Himalayas, Chinese Tartary, Ladak, 
Thibet, Cashmere, &c. 
By Colonel FRED. MARKHAM, 32nd Regt. 


RUSSIA ON THE BORDERS OF ASIA. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Mlustrations, 21s. 
HISTORICAL, PICTURESQUE, AND DESCRIPTIVE 
SKETCHES OF 
KAZAN, 


The Ancient Capital of the Tartar Khans. 
By EDWARD TRACY TURNERELLI. 


A New Edition, Revised, with New Preface, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
21s. 


LIFE IN THE MISSION, 


The Camp, and the Zenana. 
By Mrs. COLIN MACKENZIE. 


In 8vo. price 16s. 


Of Henry St. George Tucker, 
Late Accountant-General of Bengal, and Chairman of the 
East India Company. 
By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE Author of 
‘The War in Affghanistan.” 
*,* Also, uniform with the above, ‘‘ Memorials of Indian 
Government,” being a Selection from Mr. Tucker’s papers. 
Edited by J. W. Kaye. 


BATTLE OF OLTENITZA. 
In post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN THE 


DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES 


In the Autumn and Winter of 1853. 
By PATRICK O'BRIEN. 


In 2 vols. royal 8vo. with upwards of 100 Pictorial Mlus- 
trations of Sporting Adventures, and subjects of Natural 
History, &c., 42s. 


SCANDINAVIAN ADVENTURES 


During a Residence of upwards of 
Twenty Years. 


By L. LLOYD, Author of “ Field Sports of the North.” 


cond Volume (to be completed in Five Monthly 
Volumes), price 6s. elegantly bound, 


THIERS’ HISTORY 


Of the French Revolution. 





Now ready, price 24s. e; 


OPA DIA BRITANNICA, 


IL, IIL, and IV. 


eer 


s. I., 
Paar: * ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 





ourth Thousand, foap. { Svo. 7s. cl 


D® CUMMING’ S BEN EDICTIONS ; or, the 
Blessed Life. 
John F. SHAW, Southampton-row and Paternoster-row. 


Seventh | Thousand, with Illustrations, feap. 8vo. 5s. Pe 
R. CUMMING on the BOOK of GENESIS. 
being a continuous Exposition of each Chapter. 
John F. SHAW, Southampton-row and Paternoster-row. 





Fifth T Thousand, with Illustrations, feap. 8vo. 5s. cl 
I R. CUMMING on the BOOK of EXODUS; 
being a continuous Exposition of each Chapter. 
ON the BOOK of LEVITICUS. Publishing in 
Monthly Numbers, price 4d. 
_ JOHN F, SHAW, Southampton-row and Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo. 6s. cloth, 
THE GOSPEL OF ST. LU KE. 
MAN A inthe HOUSE; or, Daily Expositions 
4 of the Go By the Rev. BARTON BOUCHIE R, M.A. 
ST. MATTHEW and ST. MARK, 6s. ST. LUKE, 
6s. ST. JOHN, in the Press. 
__ JOHN F. ae: Sonera and Paternoster-row. es 
1. feap. 8vo. 6s. cloth, 
RUTH SPOKEN in LOVE; or, Romanism 
and Tractarianism Refuted by the Word of God. By the Rey. H. 
H. BEAMISH, Minister toe Chapel, Conduit-street. 
e same Author, 


AURICULAR C CONFESSION. Price 1s. cloth. 
CHURCH AUTHORITY, TRANSUBSTAN- 


TIATION, and ABSOLUTION. Price 4d. 
JOHN F SHAW, Southampton-row and Paternoste’ or-Tow. 


No. 2, 


QuR FRIEND: a Monthly Miscellany. 
price 6d. now ready. 
CONTENTS. 
Notes of a Naturalist. 
Luxemburg—Now and Then. 
Botanical Memoranda. 
Literature of the Month. 
Epitome of C ro a 
| Who is Honest ? 
Monthly Memorial. 
us. Topics of the Month. 
Our Biographer—Dr. Whittaker. | Chronology of Events. 
London : JOHN F. SHAW, Southampton-row and Paternoster-row, _ 


OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Vol. Vil. 
kJ Price 2l. 6s. 6d. cloth boards, completing the He-iseue of the 
Flowering Plants, will be ready on the Ist March. 

JouN E. SowERBY, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 


With extensive Additions and Emendations, the Tenth Edition, with 
ngravings on Wood, &vo. cloth, 
VESTIGES of the NATURAL HIS’ TORY of 
CREATION. 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 
Just published, 12mo. price 5s. cloth } 
PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the GERMAN 
LANGUAGE, for School and Self-tuition ; with an or 
containing Examples of Commercial Letters, ke. By L. M CH- 
MANN, Teacher at the City Commercial and Scientific School, Yo 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Employers and Employed. 

True Churchman. 
Knowledge as it is—The Celestials. 
Reason and Authority. 

The Tax upon News. 
What is Liberty ? 


My Friend Frank; or, Life about 











pe SRMANENT ENLARGEMENT of PETER R 
PARLEY'S MAGAZINE for the YOUNG. Price 3d. 
The number for March next will contain a large Map of London in 


| the time of Queen Elizabeth, with vignettes of the principal Buildings, 
| old Bridges, &c. 


| tors, DARTON and Co., 


Advertisements to ea? pent on or before the 24th inst. to the Proprie- 
, Holborn ‘hill. 


Just published, Fifty-first Edition, price 6d, 
RITHMETICAL TABLES for the use of 


Schools and others, according to the last Act for re-establishing 


| uniformity of Weights and Measures, Servants’ Wages, Marketing, &c., 
| with other miscellaneous information; to which is added French and 


Latin words and phrases in frequent use, translated into English. By 


| JAMES CHILD. 
| SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, Stationers’-hall-court; HuGHues, Ave Maria- 


With Annotations by the most celebrated Authorities who | | 


have written on this subject. Illustrated with beautiful 
Engravings, including 
The Murder of the Princess de Lamballe, 
Triumph of Marat, 
Louis XVI. at the Convention, 
Last Interview of Louis XVI. with his Family: 
And with Portraits of 
The Princess de Lamballe, | Madame Roland, 
Louis XVI, General Dumouriez, 
And Larochejacquelin. 


New Edition, Revised, with a New Preface, and additional 


Notes, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


TRAVELS 
IN NORTH AMERICA ; 


Residence with the Pawnee Tribe in 
the remote Praiiies of the Missouri. 
By the Hon. CHARLES AUGUSTUS MURRAY, her Ma- 
jesty’s Plenipotentiary to the Swiss Confederation. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, 30s. 
Discovery of the Destroyed Cities of the Plain, 


By M. DE SAULCY, Member of the French Institute. 

“The most striking Discovery within the range of Biblical 
antiquity. 
feeling, a small matter compared with the discovery of Sodom 
and Gomorrah.”—-Guardian. 


MOLDAVIA AND WALLACHIA. 


Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 
The 


DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES, 
The Frontier Lands of the Christian 
and the Turk. 

By a British Resident of Twenty Years in the East. 
“The best work on the Danubian Principalities.” 

Literary Gazette. 


RICHARD BentLey, New Burlington-street, 





(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





| 
| and improved by the Rev. E. C. TYSON, 


The disinterment of Nineveh is, as a matter of | 





lane; EFFINGHAM WILSON, SON, Royal Exchange; and all Booksellers. 


R. 
D EDUCATION. 
1. PHYSIOLOGY applied to HEALTH and 
Education. Fourteenth Edition, Edited by JAMES cox E, M.D. 3s 6d 
2. On DIG ESTION: and, DEBT. Ninth Edition, 
Pa by JAMES COXE, M.D. 2s. 6 - 
The MANAGE MEN VT “of INFANCY, 
Use oh Parents. Seventh Edition. 2s. 6d. 
MACLACHLAN and STEWART, Edinburgh. 
and Co., London. 


COMBE’S WORKS on HEALTH and 


for the 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 





polscap Bvo. cloth gil 


POEMS. By "JOHN FR AN CIS 
LL.D 
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